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THE MATING AND NESTING HABITS OF 
FREGATA AQUILA. 


BY PROFESSOR HOMER R. DILL, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


Among the many. interesting birds to be found on Laysan 
Island, perhaps, one of the first to attract the attention of the 
visitor is the man-o’-war, Fregata aquila (Linn.). Float- 
ing gracefully a few feet over head it follows a new comer 
about with curious interest. One cannot fail to be impressed 
with the beauty and grace of these creatures. The male is 
especially distinctive with its jet-black body, iridescent scap- 
ulars, long forked tail that opens and closes at intervals like 
a pair of shears, and its unique gula-pouch, that, during the 
mating season, is inflated into a large sack-like affair, bright 
red in color, and for all the world like a toy balloon. 

Naturalists have speculated long as to the use of this gula- 
pouch of the man-o’-war bird. During a several weeks’ resi- 
dence on Laysan, which fortunately fell at the season when 
the mating and nesting of these birds was at its height, a 
careful scrutiny of their habits convinced me, at least, that 
while it served primarily for the attraction of a mate, the 
gula-pouch may be used also as an aggressive feature with 
which to frighten an enemy. 

Man-o’-war birds were found nesting in large colonies, 
many acres in extent, building their nests on the tops of low 
bushes. In some places their nests were so close together 
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that the occupant of one was often disturbed by the flopping 
wings of its neighbor. The male takes an active part in the 
nest building and in some instances builds a nest even before 
finding a mate. In such cases, after his work is finished he 
sits quietly holding down his claim. If by chance he is 
frightened from his post, thieving neighbors of the same spe- 
cies will carry away the nest stick by stick. 

In the same buoyancy of spirit in which the pea-cock 
spreads its resplendent tail and the argus pheasant its gor- 
geous wings, this bird inflates the gula-sack to a size so large 
that it often conceals from the front the bird’s entire body, 
save only the beak and eyes. Evidently Nature intended this 
embellishment to take the place of a song as the creature has 
only a hoarse cackle, far from winsome, which, nevertheless, 
is kept up incessantly while mating. When a female comes 
near the nest, the male becomes very much excited, bending 
back its head, swaying its pouch from side to side, partially 
spreading its wings and tail, and flopping about in the most 
ridiculous manner. At times it will rub its pouch against the 
female, who, true to the instincts of her sex, pretends not to 
be interested, unless by chance a rival appears, whereupon 
my lady not only takes an interest but proceeds to drive away 
the intruder. After the single egg is laid the male does not 
inflate the gula-sack, excepting on rare occasions. 

The birds seem not to mind the presence of man in their 
rookeries, and will not leave their nests unless the intruder 
gets very near. One large male refused to leave the egg he 
was guarding until touched with a stick, whereupon, with 
gula-sack inflated and open mouth he came directly at the of- 
fender. His aspect was not unlike that of an angry sitting- 
hen, although much more formidable. This demonstration 
was so unexpected that it was impossible to make a photo- 
graph, but most fortunately the year following this incident, 
Mr. Alfred Bailey, who visited Laysan with a party sent out 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in making a snap- 
shot of the man-o’-war rookery, caught one of the birds in 
the game act without being aware of it until the plate was 
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Female Man-o’-War and Young a Few Hours Old. 


A band of thieving pirates watching for an opportunity to 
rob other sea birds of their prey. 
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While primarily for the attraction of a mate the gular-sac of 
the male man-o’-war may be used as an aggressive fea- 
ture. Note the bird in the upper left-hand corner. 


Young Man-o’-War About Ten Days Old. 
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developed. Through his courtesy the accompanying picture 
is reproduced. 

Birds of this species are all cannibals, and will quickly de- 
vour any egg or young bird left unprotected; hence constant 
vigilance is necessary on the part of the parents, who take 
turns in protecting the nest. Despite this watchful care I 
more than once saw a youngster dragged from its nest, car- 
ried high in the air, and torn to pieces by his harpy relatives. 

When suddenly disturbed the parent bird not infrequently 
disgorges a fish beside its offspring before taking flight. 
Some observers believe this is to provide food for the young 
during the parent’s absence, but the fact that this fish is never 
eaten by the young bird would stem to indicate that the 
parent simply wished to relieve itself of an additional weight 
so that it could more readily get under way. This inference 
is supported by the fact that gannets and other sea-birds when 
disturbed on the beach, some distance from their nests, were 
observed to act in this same way before taking wing. 

Man-o’-war birds are light and spongy in structure, the 
body, wings, and paper-like bones being filled with a series 
of air chambers. On comparatively calm days they sail with 
motionless wings on the air-currents hundreds of feet above 
the island when it would be necessary for an albatross to fly 
very swiftly and with much muscular effort in order to keep 
suspended. Although masters of the air, these birds are al- 
most helpless on the ground, their tiny feet and weak legs 
affording insecure support for the bulk of their enormous 
wings; and again, although totipalmate, they never alight on 
the water. A member of our party once threw a light bam- 
boo stick into the air, thinking that the playful creatures 
might try to catch it, but unfortunately it came in contact 
with one of the flyers, and so fragile was its texture that the 
blow broke both its wings. On another occasion a flying 
man-o’-war inadvertently collided with an albatross, breaking 
one of its own wings, while the albatross was apparently un- 
harmed. They are fond of amusement, a fact particularly 
true of the immature birds that are easily recognizable by 
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their brown breasts. I saw several of these birds high in 
the air passing from one to the other a peculiar object, which 
later proved to be the dead and dried body of a petrel. With 
little effort they would repeatedly drop one hundred feet or 
more in a series of mighty swoops and catch the object before 
it reached the ground. On other occasions, passing close to 
the surface of the water, after the manner in which they so 
deftly pick up floating objects, the players would nip at the 
protruding dorsal-fins of the small sharks that are numerous 
in the shallow water about Laysan. Frequently I have seen 
them drink from a small fresh-water pond by scooping up a 
quantity of water with their long lower mandible as they 
dexteriously sweep across the surface. This inveterate fond- 
ness of play led to the partial destruction of our flag, which 
we were obliged to remove from its place over headquarters 
to prevent its complete annihilation. On one delightful occa- 
sion a member of the party was startled by having his white 
helmet, the pride of his heart, abruptly removed from his head. 
Looking up he saw it sailing swiftly away in the beak of a 
man-o’-war. They chase other sea-birds and make them dis- 
gorge their prey. The gannet especially, being a weak flyer, 
falls an easy victim to these thieves. I remember one evening 
observing a gannet that had just returned from fishing, with 
a crop full of fish, fleeing from one of these birds. At first 
it seemed as though the gannet would out-fly its pursuer and 
reach the beach, where it would be more than a match for its 
enemy; but its load was too heavy. The man-o’-war over- 
took the quarry, seized it by the tail, and then suddenly rais- 
ing itself in the air, turned the gannet completely over. When 
the gannet, thus rudely overturned, lost control and disgorged 
the contents of its crop, the man-o’-war plunged and actually 
caught the fish, even as it came from the gannet’s mouth. 
From previous reports it appears that the man-o’-war birds 
were less abundant on Laysan formerly than today, the pres- 
ent number being estimated at about 12,500. It seemed 
strange to us that they should increase in numbers when we 
observed their wholesale slaughter of each other’s offspring ; 


A courtship affair. The gular-pouch of the male, during the mating season, is inflated to an 
enormous sac-like affair, bright red in color, and for all the world like a toy balloon. - 
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Holding Down the Claim. 
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This youngster objected to having his picture taken and 
twice it was necessary for the parent to drag its lively 
offspring back into the nest to prevent it from falling 
over the edge. 
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but I believe this slaughter would not be so extensive under 
normal conditions. Our visits to the rookery disturbing the 
birds more than was usual, resulted in many a youngster be- 
ing left unprotected. 

It is gratifying to know that these wonderful denizens of 
the air are not likely to become extinct. Despite their thiev- 
ing habits they proved to be a constant source of interest, and 
their unique ways brought forth many a laugh from even the 
most undemonstrative member of our party. 


BIRDS BY THE WAYSIDE. 
IN GREECE. 


BY ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 


We reached Greece by the way of Constantinople. Had the 
direction of the journey been reversed it would have followed 
the course of historic Grecian colonization and thus have bet- 
ter pleased those who wish to take everything in its chrono- 
logical order ; but when one has waited more than forty years 
to visit Greece, it matters little by what route he arrives, so 
long as a fond dream is realized. This for two score years 
had been a subject for my dreams, both waking and sleeping, 
with a difference: The dreams of sleep pictured the Acro- 
polis of Athens in all its ancient splendor. Fulfillment found 
it, as so often and accurately portrayed by pen and brush of 
others, leaving little aside from personal sensations to be 
gained by a visit to it. These proved a surprise for me. It 
appears that one may know clearly how deeply time and “the 
unspeakable Turk” have fixed the stamp of death and destruc- 
tion on this crowning glory of ancient art, and yet in the pres- 
ence of it be filled with indescribable sadness: such as one may 
feel at the funeral of a young friend, beautiful, and trans- 
cendentally noble in character. 

With a heart of mourning for the departed race, who 
wrought so wondrously in art, literature, and national life, 
one is drawn by a pathetic fascination to solitary wanderings 
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in certain rooms of the National Museum in Athens, where 
stands the sculptured grief of a past, long dead, yet not a 
buried and forgotten past. For there many unique grave- 
stones are exhibited. Some of these steles are large, with 
life-size figures, in very high relief often, and not infrequently 
with the heads carved entirely “in the round.” These, in a 
most dignified and impressive manner, did honor to memories 
of the dead and the sorrow of surviving friends, along with 
virginal vases for the memories of maidens: for the faithful 
Antigones and Electras, for the young and fair Iphigenias, 
who died unmarried. A count of the gravestones in one room 
was made, which showed that seventeen were for men and 
boys and twenty-four were for women. In the last named 
class it was always a young wife or mother that was por- 
trayed, not infrequently with a child or two at her knee. The 
marble effigies of some of the warriors may have been erected 
in memory of the self-same heroes eulogized by Pericles in 
his ever-memorable funeral oration. In addition to all these 
there were sculptured likenesses of very human little boys with 
their pets, sometimes a dog, very often a bird, sons, perhaps 
they were, of some Xanthippe, who scolded them overmuch 
when they were alive, and was broken-hearted when they 
died. In our college days we were doubly dosed with Socrates, 
when we were given to translate both the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon and the Phado of Plato, and the suspicion took 
root that even a great philosopher may become tiresome and 
nerve-racking, when he does little except talk of demons and 
dialectics, therefore Xanthippe has her justifiers. 

In another room of the National Museum were to be seen 
the articles collected by Dr. Heinrich Schliemann and his de- 
voted wife from their excavations at Mycenae and its neigh- 
borhood. The debt was already great that we owed to this 
enthusiastic dreamer about ancient Hellas, because of his pub- 
lished accounts of his excavations. And now we were privi- 
leged to see the home he built for himself in Athens, as weil 
as this rare collection of antiquies, which help to prove that a 
high degree of civilization existed in Greece as early as 1400 
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B.c., or thereabout, and that the Homeric legends were not 
altogether mythical. The near approach to perfection of the 
goldsmith’s art is established by various examples in the col- 
lection. In it are swords inlaid with gold, on which are en- 
graved figures of animals in action, superbly drawn. Of such 
are the running dogs and lions, cats chasing ducks, and some- 
times there are fishes. There is a beautiful gold cup with a 
bird on each of its handles, which look like sparrows, though 
the authorities identify them as doves. Birds are frequently 
the motive in the designs. One of the most attractive of these 
articles is a necklace, the “repeat” in its design consisting of 
two birds in very dovelike attitude and outline. Perhaps of 
similar workmanship and design were the ornaments that 
filled the jewel-case of scandalous Helen, when she fled from 
Sparta; while the exquisite ornaments, here preserved, doubt- 
lessly came from the tombs of true wives, whose existences 
were forgotten ages ago in -the land where false Helen and 
wicked Clytemnestra were remembered. 

A carriage drive of about fourteen miles from Athens to 
Eleusis was our first outing in the environs of the capital. The 
impenetrable Eleusian Mysteries lifted not the veil of secrecy 
while we walked about the ruined foundations of Demeter’s 
temples. Afterward we visited a museum, containing sculptured 
marble relics, among which was one very beautiful little head. 
Robbed throughout the ages by thieving vandals of all na- 
tions, poor, old Hellas holds now small numbers of her art 
treasures, and we wonder how long it will be before righteous 
equity will rule the hearts of men, and they will return to her 
that which was once her own. 

The road to Eleusis parallels the Sacred Way, when it is 
not coincident with it. For four or five miles out from Ath- 
ens it lay across a valley between fertile fields of wheat and 
barley. Some deciduous trees were covered with the filmy 
garm of hazy green that is characteristic of a northern spring. 
The fig trees were putting forth their leaves and young figs, 
and other fruit trees were in bloom. Doubtlessly spring mi- 
gration was at its full height. A drive of similar length at 
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home would discover for us hundreds of birds, whose songs 
would fill the air. But on this twenty-fifth day of March the 
bird sights along the Sacred Way were very few: There 
were several Hooded Crows and some black Crows, whose 
species were not determined. Two or three times flocks of 
small birds numbering from ten to twenty individuals were 
startled into the air. Earlier in the day Gulls, two Hawks and 
Swallows were seen. Having passed the valley before men- 
tioned the road climbed a rocky spur of Mount A®galeos, that 
bore a perennial crop of stones, then descended to cultivated 
fields and the margin of the Bay of Eleusis, from which a view 
could be obtained of “sea-born Salamis.” But the rocky brow 
upon which Xerxes perched on a certain fateful day is sup- 
posed to be on the eastern side of Mount A<galeos. 

The noise from the street: the cries of the venders, and the 
clatter of hoofs on the pavements, awakening me with their 
familiar sounds the first morning in Athens, brought home 
the fact that the Orient had been left behind; that we were in 
a new city very similar to American cities, founded a century, 
or less, ago. For Athens numbered no more than two thou- 
sand wretchedly-housed inhabitants when Greece was freed 
from Turkish misrule less than a hundred years ago. Beyond 
question, since their release from thralldom, the Greeks have 
made most commendable progress. Of this Athens on all sides 
offers.abundant evidence, over which one could tarry long in 
pleasureable study. But for me there was a lure in the land 
of historic Hellas: in the scenes that had smiled or frowned 
on her ancient worthies. Olympia, Argos, Mycenz, Delphi, 
and Cheronea, all beckoned in vain, since a slender week of 
time would not permit the visiting of them, but it did suffice 
for trips to Thebes and Marathon. 

The trip to Marathan by automobile was easily made in an 
afternoon. As attractions, aside from its battlefield and the 
famous run made by the messenger, who carried the news of 
victory to Athens, it offered a view of the countryside in the 
direction opposite to Eleusis, and seemed favorable for see- 
ing the birds. When at last the city was left behind the course 
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of the road ran for a few miles over the cultivated plain. Be- 
side it frequently there were buildings, that looked like road- 
houses, sometimes there were three or four houses near each 
other, with once or twice a church. For nearly two-thirds of 
the distance the road lay with innumerable serpentine twist- 
ings through a wooded district, at first about the eastern base 
of Mount Pentelicus, then near the sea, but not in sight of it. 
No homes appeared in the woods, and cultivated clearings 
were not numerous. In North America such a district would 
have been alive with woodland birds at a corresponding stage 
of spring migration. In the entire afternoon we saw one 
Hooded Crow, two Crested Larks, a few Swallows and Mag- 
pies, and a very few birds that were not identified. In a dis- 
trict so thinly inhabited there seemed to be scarcely enough 
people to catch all the birds, had that been their main business. 

On the plains of Marathon we spent an hour or more about 
the tumulus, built over the graves of the fallen heroes who, 
with their more fortunate companions, saved Hellas from the 
Persian invaders. The soil of the plain appears to be very 
poor, judged from the scanty growth of its grain crops. Sev- 
eral species of plants were in bloom. On the way there we 
had passed patches, nearly a quarter acre in extent, that were 
completely covered as by a carpet with small purple flowers. 
At Marathon some very attractive blossoms were not recog- 
nized, but there was one ,that called for more than passing 
notice. Not since my childhood had I seen garden thyme ; how- 
ever, it is a plant, which once known is never forgotten. The 
wild thyme was blossoming there in abundance, and we gath- 
ered handfuls of it—roots and all—to carry to Athens for the 
eighty per cent of our party that had not cared to make the 
trip. All had been enjoying the unique flavor of Greciati 
honey, which the bees are said to gather largely from wild 
thyme. Whether we were served with the famed honey of 
Hymettus, or a superior quality produced in other portions 
of Greece, we could not learn. 

There was another article of food of classical fame, which 
I had been anxious to see before I left the Orient. When 
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sacks of grain or seeds were brought to our steamer at Haifa 
some of us had wondered if some such sacks did not contain 
sesame. We talked sesame, longed for sesame, but did not 
see sesame (at least not to know it) until a gentleman of our 
party bought some in Constantinople. After it had been seen 
and tasted, I was of the opinion that it, served like rice along 
with fish, had been eaten at a dinner on one of the Egyptian 
railway trains. It did not look tempting, but proved to be the 
most delicious fish I ever ate. Ancient Athenian wedding 
cakes were said to have been made of roasted sesame seed, 
mixed with honey. 

Customs and peoples are ever changing, but the more con- 
stant landscape, as well as subjects in natural history, vary 
little and help us in picturing the past of such countries, for 
whose ancient rather than recent history we care more. That 
Greece a few years ago was one of three European nations 
that refused to join the ornithological union for the protection 
of birds was known to me, yet the scarcity of birds exceeded 
my expectations. While deploring such conditions we have 
daily reminders of much we owe the ancient Greeks’ in our 
scientific nomenclature of ornithology: Charadrius for the 
lapwing or curlew, Chelidon for the swallow, Philomela for 
the nightingale, and Halcyon for the kingfisher are unchanged 
Greek names. Diomedea recalls the mythical story of the 
companions of Diomedes, who, inconsolable because of his 
death, were changed into birds. Likewise Meleagris for our 
turkey calls up the story of Meleager’s ever-mourning sisters, 
who were transformed into guinea-hens. 

Very naturally one becomes curious to know the ancient 
Greeks’ attitude toward and knowledge of birds. The comedy 
of “The Birds,’ written by Aristophanes about 414 B.c., 
throws a little light on these points. He mentions at least 
sixty-seven species, more birds, we dare say, than the average 
theater-goer of today can recognize. He pays tribute to the 
economic value of birds as insect destroyers: both those “that 
in the marshy glens snap up the sharp-stinging gnats,” and 
those that prey upon the destructive pests of vineyard, or- 
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chard, and grain-field. He shows that the time for the per- 
formance of many annual duties was based on the migratory 
appearance of certain birds. That mercy was not shown the 
birds because of their beneficial services is made clear in his 
arraignment of mankind by a bird represented as speaking 
in this fashion: “and has exposed me to an impious race, 
which, from the time it existed, has been hostile to me.” 
Again he has one of his characters, addressing the birds, de- 
scribe in this wise the warfare made on them by men: “And 
they shoot at you, even like those who are mad; and every 
bird-catcher, sets snares, traps, lined-twigs, springs, meshes, 
nets, and trap-cages for you in the temple; and then they take 
and sell you in heaps.” The internal evidences of this comedy 
are that in the days of Aristophanes birds were more plenti- 
ful than now. Whatever degree of admiration tinges the mind 
toward things Hellenic, the friend of birds must admit that 
they have had a hard time for ages, and that it is small won- 
der that so few have escaped the fowler’s net. 

Nearly a century after Aristophanes wrote “Thé Birds” 
Aristotle was engaged in compiling his cyclopedia of human 
knowledge of natural history. He names about 150 species 
of birds, scarcely one-hundredth part of the world’s species 
now known to science. There appears a great disparity be- 
tween the knowledge of birds’ anatomy and that of their 
habits. The Bee-eater is especially cited as the only family 
known to nest in burrows in the ground, while the myth con- 
cerning the Kingfisher is given due prominence as an orni- 
thological statement. In truth, there were strange mingling 
of facts and fancies then as there are today. An illustration 
of this is furnished by Aristotle’s story that “all birds with 
crooked talons, as soon as their young can fly well, beat them 
and drive them from the nest.” This has a counterpart in 
the fancies of the people of today, who see parent birds dang- 
ling worms temptingly out of reach of their nestlings, and 
whose imaginations are so lively they can almost hear a 
parent bird say: “Come little ones, it is time three of you 
were out of the nest. All smart youngsters of our family 
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leave the nest on their fourteenth day. Come Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, you have now attained that age! But Susan, who is 
a day younger, may stay until tomorrow.” 

Only two of our party made the trip to Thebes, which now 
bears the name of Phiva. The trip had its origin in my de- 
sire to see the plains of Boeotia and the sites of Thebes and 
Platza. For all true Americans there is unmistakable appeal 
in the story of any nation’s resistence to a foreign invader 
or usurper. The battles of Marathon, Salamis, Platea and 
Cheronea are the prototypes for us of all heroic stands for 
liberty ; and what is better than liberty? The original plan 
was to go by train to Thebes, and from there take carriage 
to Platea. Our Athenian guide was filled with anxiety be- 
cause two women meditated such a journey, but he wrote for 
us a letter, addressed to the station-master at Thebes, asking 
him to engage the team and explain to the driver what was 
wanted. But before Thebes was reached a supposition came 
to mind that was deterrent. Suppose an accident should 
happen to carriage or team, and we were stranded in the 
lonely country, unable to understand the language or be un- 
derstood. What should we do? The sequel showed that we 
need not have worried. 

At an early hour one morning, with the aid of a lad from 
our hotel, we were provided with return tickets and started 
on the right train for an all-day excursion. It proved to be 
our happiest day in Greece. As we rode along we tried to 
recall all we had once known about Thebes. The legendary 
lore was best remembered. Both rejoiced, however, that we 
were not called upon to pass a searching examination on the 
Seven against Thebes, the Epigoni, or the Theban alliances. 
Teaching a subject, especially teaching it by lectures, is the 
best means of fixing it firmly in mind, yet I was frequently 
surprised, when our local guides would mention something 
that had been shelved in memory’s chambers for many years. 
An experience of this sort happened, while we were on the 
Acropolis, and two gentlemen of our party were becoming 
quite disputatious with the guide over the point, which was 
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Taine’s statement regarding the lines of the Parthenon, when 
the controversy was good-naturedly settled by my assurance 
that “it certainly must be true, since I had taught it many 
times to my classes studying the history of ancient art.” 
Thus various questions, trivial and profound, enlivened our 
journey. 

A cloudless sky, a very clean car, with rugs and comfortably 
upholstered seats were part of the enjoyable things of the day. 
Manifold were the styles of railway coaches used in the Old 
World, but only in Greece was the compartment entered from 
an open little porch or vestibule on the side of the car. A 
mountainous range separates the plains of Attica from those 
of Beeotia. On the latter vegetation was not so far advanced. 
Many fields were being plowed, sometimes by oxen, more 
often by horses or mules. Flocks of sheep or of goats were 
not infrequent, but no herds of cattle were seen. The land- 
scape views were most charming, yet always with cold, snow- 
capped peaks to the north, perhaps Mount Olympus was one 
of them. Most of the people seen at the stations wore the 
commonplace European dress, but a few men were dressed 
in the fustanella, and a few women in homespun with long 
woolen aprons, woven in colored patterns. Some wore ugly, 
sleeveless cloaks of white wool with two dark stripes down 
the back. 

Thebes, with an accredited population of three to four 
thousand, looks no larger than many American villages of 
eight or nine hundred people. The streets are lined with trees 
whose branches interlace overhead. Hydrants at intervals 
pour a never-ceasing flow of water into stone troughs, from 
which the overflow races down the hill in open gutters. At 
some of the troughs women were doing their washing. In- 
terest in this water supply is increased by the statement that 
through a part of its course it is brought in an anciently 
built aqueduct supposed to date from prehistoric times. 
Thebes has an enthusiastic excavator, who is the curator of its 
archeological museum. He showed us its treasures, and ex- 
plained them as well as his limited command of English per- 
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mitted. One of its gravestones was among the finest seen in 
Greece. The mother, with a new-born infant on her knee, is 
portrayed with all the grace and delicacy of the sculptor’s 
art. Among relics of finely colored frescoes was outlined the 
profile of a woman of rare beauty. These relics are supposed 
to be very ancient, “perhaps from the palace of Cadmus,” sug- 
gested the curator. Some gray stone slabs are unlike in dec- 
oration any other panels that have been found. The outline 
figures on them were done with excellent drawing. The mu- 
seum possesses a copy of the famous Lion of Chzronea, 
which does honor to the memory of brave defenders “whose 
fortune was not equal to their valor.” 

The voices of the school-children, singing, led us to a build- 
ing, which appeared to have been a dwelling-house, converted 
to school purposes. It would be well if all those fault-finding 
American school-teachers, who are furnished with all the con- 
veniences that school money can reasonably supply, could 
visit that little two-roomed school-house in Thebes. In one 
room, measuring about 16x24 feet, there were counted one 
hundred and one little girls, ranging from five to eight or 
nine years. Most of them were seated on deskless forms, but 
these, with close packing, could not accommodate all, conse- 
quently about a half dozen were seated on stones and a few 
were standing. The second room was about eighteen feet 
square. It was supplied with very narrow desks and was oc- 
cupied by an older grade of pupils, who numbered sixty-one. 
We heard the children sing, examined a few of their map- 
drawings and writing-books and regretted that we could not 
express our admiration for the devotion of the teachers who, 
under such cramped conditions, were working for their 
younger sisters, unsealing for them the fountains of knowl- 
edge in the land, whose ancient literature has been for ages 
a well-spring from which thirsty scholars have drunk; and 
on the very site of the city in which Pindar lived and sang 
the greatest lyrics of Greece. 

The carriage drive to Platea having been abandoned we 
walked south from Thebes until a commanding point was 
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reached and we could view with binoculars the country for 
several miles in the direction of Platea. It looked cold, lone- 
some, uninhabited. When returning, we sought the lee of a 
steep hillside and sat down to eat the luncheon put up for 
us by the hotel in Athens. (This was one advantage of trav- 
eling with a conducted party. A want needed but mere men- 
tion and it was promptly met.) While we were eating, a 
goatherder with his flock came within ear-shot. As we arose 
from our meal I announced my intention of looking up the 
birds whose chirping had been heard. The wind had been 
making free with any loose articles of clothing, and soon 
Miss Smith was exclaiming: “Where is my scarf?” and 
“Thank you,” as the goatherder pointed up the hill to it. As 
we climbed toward it she whispered: “I am pretty certain 
the goatherder said ‘up there’ when I asked about my scarf, 
and ‘you are welcome’ when I thanked him.” When I re- 
turned from scouting after the birds (which were Chaffinches) 
I found her in animated conversation with two Greeks. The 
goatherder had worked in Kansas City and Seattle, and was 
doing any odd job he could find until he could return to 
America. He and his companion were but two of the many 
thousands who had been called home by the recent Balkan 
War. Soon after parting from them we met a man whose 
cheery greeting was, “How do you do?” and somewhat later, 
while I was giving lengthy attention to birds about the Frank- 
ish tower, a passing Greek inquired in the clearest accents 
of America, “Is there anything I can do for you?” Verily 
English-speaking Greeks seemed to be springing up on all 
sides, as if from the ground, like the mythical Thebans of 
yore. And the letter of the Athenian guide appeared un- 
necessary. 

The Greeks everywhere appeared fond of America. On a 
steamer that was taking me to India I sat at table next to a 
learned gentleman and his bride, whose nationality was puz- 
zling for a few days. He spoke seven or eight languages, 
but conversed mostly in French with the Belgian father and 
son who sat across the table from him. After learning that 
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he was a Greek I told him that I was an American, and his 
interest was immediately and acutely aroused. Evidently he 
had thought me to be English, as were the rest of the people 
at that table. When we spoke of the Greek classics, he has- 
tened to tell me that he was educated at Robert College and 
learned his ancient Greek from an American. So in some 
small ways is America repaying her debt to ancient Hellas. 

We became exceedingly popular in Thebes. A group of 
school-boys found delight in listening to our strange speech, 
and we wondered if they remarked that “the barbarians twit- 
tered like birds,” as said their Dodonzan ancestors thousands 
of years ago. A bevy of children, among them a little girl 
carrying a baby, followed us about for several hours. They 
escorted us to the railway station and waited to see us off on 
the late afternoon train. We certainly made a host of friends 
that day. 

I had hoped that for seeing birds the Thebes trip would be 
the best one taken. It was; but this is saying very little. 
There were seen Magpies, numbering about a dozen, a few 
Hooded Crows and one or two of their black cousins, a 
Crested Lark, a large Hawk, several female Chaffinches, a 
Greenfinch, Sand Martins, and a few Swallows. These were 
seen outside of Thebes. Within the village stands the ruins 
of an old Frankish tower. About this tower, flying in and 
out of its nooks and crannies, were several Jackdaws and at 
least sixteen Kestrels. Eleven of the last named were in the air 
at one time. A Christmas bird census for almost any place 
in the United States would show a better record, yet this was 
near the height of the spring migration, the distance traveled 
from Athens was forty-five miles, the time was the entire day, 
excepting the short periods spent within the museum and the 
school-house. 

To mighty Zeus, the all-powerful, but a single bird, the 
eagle, was held sacred. While to some of the lesser deities 
a whole avian collection was sacred: to Hera the hawk, goose, 
cuckoo, and later the peacock; to Aphrodite the dove, swan, 
swallow and sparrow; to Phcebus-Apollo the hawk, raven, 
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and swan; but to Pallas-Athena, the goddess of wisdom, the 
owl alone among birds, was sacred. Her sculptured forms 
represent her frequently with the owl. Modern Greece is 
strong on the emblematic owl. In our dining-room in the 
Hotel D’Angleterre were counted twenty life-sized figures of 
the owl on the gilt cornice over mirrors and windows, and 
adjoining rooms were almost as richly adorned. Both mold- 
ings and owls were of an excellent quality of gold-gilt, so 
said one of our party whose business fitted him to judge. The 
school-boys seen in Greece wore a dark blue uniform. On 
the caps of those seen in Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Corfu 
was a gilt ornament, having an owl in its center. It looked 
like an enlarged copy of the owl that used to decorate the 
backs of our classical text-books. Certain Greek coins, as for 
example the ten lepta pieces, are embellished with an owl. 
And it is interesting to learn from Aristophanes that in his 
day silver coins bore similar designs, of which he scoffingly 
wrote: “For in the first place, what every judge especially 
desires, Lauriotic owls shall never fail you, but shall dwell 
within and make their nests in your purses, and hatch small 
change.” Finally, if at any time Greece should have failed 
to furnish things of interest in the owl line, we still had, as 
members of our party, Mr. and Mrs. Uhl of San Francisco. 

The bird, sacred to Pallas-Athena, is said to have been the 
Little Owl (Athene noctua). I had no opportunity to hear 
or see this species, but was told by “the warrior,” recently 
returned from Balkan battle-fields, that it was common on his 
native island of Syra, and another said the same of his native 
Cephalonia, while several reported that its notes were fre- 
quently heard in the outskirts of Athens. If not actually pro- 
tected this owl appears not to have been persecuted by a race, 
that from remote antiquity has cared naught for song-birds— 
except to eat them. The status of the Little Owl should be 
kept in mind, when contemplating the scarcity of birds in 
Greece, and, if possible, a lesson should be learned from it 
relative to our treatment of the Screech Owl. In 1843 the 
Little Owl was introduced into England, and other importa- 
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tions have followed. It has proved a pest, and ornithologists 
loudly denounce it, though it appears to be no greater enemy 
of small birds than is our Screech Owl. I have been slow in 
forming an opinion of the Screech Owl, whose nesting habits 
and food supply I have studied at very close range for sev- 
eral years. The facts and figures against this species cannot 
be given here excepting this: In 1916 fifty per cent of the 
food found in a Screech Owl’s nest consisted of birds. The 
nightly accumulation of feathers from victims, that were not 
seen, argued that birds formed half of the bill of fare through- 
out the nest season. Reluctantly the conviction came that in 
places where small birls are encouraged to stay the Screech 
Owl should be urged to depart, gently but firmly, by the chlor- 
oform route. 

The railway ride from Athens to Patras consumed an 
afternoon, together with an hour or two of the evening. Very 
few birds were seen. Gulls for most part had left their win- 
ter resorts, and none was seen, though we were in sight of 
salt water during most of the journey. There were seen a 
few Crows, Magpies, Crested Larks and Swallows, and noth- 
ing else. One interesting sight was the canal cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth. Though three miles in length, it looked 
much less, and far below its waters shown like a ribbon. A 
short stop at Corinth did not admit of a view of the ancient, 
ruined city even from a distance. If one were thirsty for re- 
freshing colors he could have drunk his fill during the entire 
afternoon: ‘There were the wondrously beautiful blues of 
the Gulf of Corinth, beyond which were the violet hues of 
shore and mountains. Mount Helicon came first and farther 
on Mount Parnassus raised its snow-capped head. The nar- 
row strip of cultivated land, through which we rode, was de- 
voted mainly to olive groves and vineyards. The grape-vines of 
the latter ought to have interested more the women than the men 
of the party. Wherever mince pies, fruit cake, or plum pud- 
dings are to be concocted we order for them currants or some- 
times we say Zante currants, and there near the railway track 
were growing thousands of the grape-vines which bear these 
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currants, something like two hundred million pounds of them 
annually. 

The steamer on which we embarked at Patras in the evening 
was far north among the Ionian Islands, when morning came. 
If we passed near storied Ithaca it was in the dead of night, 
when nothing could be seen of it. The charms of Corfu un- 
folded gradually as we passed between island and mainland, 
until we rode as if on an enchanted sea. If the scenery of 
yesterday had been thrillingly beautiful, that of today was 
most ravishingly so. To the splendor of color on land and 
sea were added the touches given it by the red sails of fishing 
boats. We had a half day on shore at Corfu and drove to the 
Achilleion, a palace of the German Emperor, who at that time 
was in residence there, in consequence of which we could not 
enrich him to the extent of forty cents per capita for the 
privilege of entering the palace, but we were allowed to walk 
through the grounds, which were beautified by a profusion of 
blooming plants and shrubs. The view was exquisite in form 
and color. but a birdless one. Except the singing of a single 
bird none other was heard. The ride of seven and a half 
miles to the palace was through rural scenes: between culti- 
vated fields and olive groves, which were enlivened by very 
few birds. 

For several hours the mountainous coast of Albania lay on 
our right. Bleak and desolate it looked, with scarcely a sign 
of inhabitancy. Just what sort of a turmoil was in progress 
there at that time we could not guess, but we did know that 
a certain royal weed, William of Wied by name, was trying 
to take root in that inhospitable soil, and we were glad that 
it was proving very inhospitable. The northern end of Corfu 
had been rounded and its shores had faded into distant blue, 
when night fell. One brief week had been spent in Greece, 
not much of it had been seen, yet enough to make impressive 
one fact: that the exceeding smallness of her territory was not 
at all commensurate with “the glory that was Greece.” 
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THE ALBATROSS OF LAYSAN. 


BY PROFESSOR HOMER R. DILL, 
DIRECTOR OF THE VERTEBRATE MUSEUM, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


Hundreds of miles from the regular course of mail steam- 
ers, on a tiny sand-grit island in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, millions of birds have made their homes; here for 
countless generations they have lived, finding abundant food 
and suitable places in which to rear their young. 

This primitive world, inhabited only by birds, is known as 
Laysan Island and is one of the Hawaiian group. The 
island has an area of two square miles, is low and flat, and 
although of volcanic origin has its upper surface to-day com- 
pletely covered with coral sand and phosphate rock. The 
shores are of cream-white sand; the higher ground border- 
ing the beach is covered with a rich growth of low bushes 
and sand grasses, among which are trailing vines. In the 
center lies a shallow lagoon unconnected with the sea, not 
far from the south end of which is a small fresh-water pond. 
From the central plane the sloping sides of the old coral 
atoll basin can be seen raising gently on all sides to the higher 
ground that borders the beach. 

In the spring of 1911, I spent six weeks on this island with 
three assistants to collect the necessary material and data for 
making a cycloramic reproduction of the bird rookeries for the 
Museum of the State University of Iowa; and while there 
noted twenty-three species of birds, among the most notable 
being the Laysan albatross (Diomedea immutabilis, Roths- 
child). 

The birds did not seem to mind the presence of man. As 
our party toiled up the beach through the loose coral sand, 
these beautiful creatures were seen on the higher ground, 
assembled in groups of twenty or more; as we drew nearer 
they came up to greet us, some of them bowing profoundly. 
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They walk about each other, stepping high like negro cake-walkers and bowing 
all the time. 


They cross bills rapidly several times. The first stage in the strange “dance” of 
the Laysan albatross. 
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Second stage in “ dance "— One bird quickly turns its head while lifting one wing; 
the other bird in the meantime snaps its bill. 
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The final stage in which each bird points its back stra’ght up in air while rising 
on its toes, puffing out its breast and uttering a long-drawn groan. 
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Neighing like a horse. 


The albatross “dance” is repeated over and over again 
with slight variations. 
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They gathered about as we stopped to rest, even pulling at 
our clothing with their mandibles, and pecking at our lug- 
gage. If we offered to touch one of the birds they retreated 
somewhat, but soon returned, their curiosity getting the bet- 
ter of them. 

About two years previous to our visit a party of foreign 
plume-hunters landed on Laysan and for several months 
made the slaughter of sea birds a business. Had they not 
been interrupted, they probably would have exterminated the 
entire colony. As it was, thousands of sea birds were de- 
stroyed, especially albatrosses. ‘To-day there is about one- 
sixth of the original albatross colony left, numbering approx- 
imately 180,000—and to one who has never beheld such 
masses of birds, this colony is a wonderful sight. The level 
ground that surrounds the lagoon is wholly occupied by them; 
and nearly every other part of the island, also, with the excep- 
tion of the beaches, supports small colonies. 

The amount of guano deposited by the albatrosses and 
other sea birds on this island has been estimated to be about 
one hundred tons daily. For a number of years these guano 
deposits were leased to a company in Honolulu, but later the 
business was abandoned. A member of the company reports 
that while the supply of guano is abundant, it is of low grade, 
owing to the frequent rains that remove the ammonia. 

The albatrosses are said to begin nesting about the middle 
of November. The one egg is laid on the ground, after which 
the parent bird draws the sand or earth about her, forming a 
platter-like nest, in which the young albatross, when 
hatched, spends the early part of its life; in fact, it does not 
stray far away even after it is able to walk about. I once car- 
ried a youngster some distance from its nest to see if it would 
find its way back; after it had recovered from its fit of anger 
at being disturbed, it slowly waddled home. During the 
morning hours, the old birds feed the young, the food consist- 
ing entirely of squid that have been partly digested by the 
parent. 

When we landed on the island on April 24, the young alba- 
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trosses were wearing a downy coat of a dark brownish color, 
which gave way a few weeks later to one of white feathers 
on the breast and abdomen and dark feathers on the back 
and wings. When the down has nearly disappeared, the 
young bird begins to try its strength by spreading the wings 
and rising on its feet like the adult birds. It is laughable to 
see the youngsters tottering along and fanning their wings 
in a futile attempt at flight. At this stage they play and quar- 
rel with one another a good deal, and frequently amuse them- 
selves by gathering together any loose material that may be 
near the nest. One young bird had surrounded itself with a 
pile of the bleached bones of its dead ancestors. 

In flight the albatross, like an aéroplane, must rise against 
the wind; with its wings fully extended the bird runs swiftly 
along the ground until’ it has gained headway enough to rise. 
If thrown into the air it cannot fly as do most birds, but in- 
stead falls heavily to the ground. 

Much of the time of the Laysan albatross is spent in car- 
rying out a very strange performance. This dance, as it has 
been called, varies, but usually proceeds in the following or- 
der: one bird approaches another with an _ indescribable 
squeaking sound, bowing all the time. If the one addressed 
feels like performing, as is usually the case, he bows in re- 
turn. Thereupon they cross bills rapidly several times. Then 
one bird turns his head and lifts one wing in such a manner 
that the primaries point directly out at the side. In the mean- 
time his partner keeps up a loud noise that sounds like the 
neighing of a horse. The bird taking the lead then walks 
around his companion, stepping high like a negro cake- 
walker. This part of the procedure is usually closed by one 
or both of the birds pointing their beaks straight up in the 
air while rising on their toes, puffing out their breasts and 
uttering a long-drawn groan. The same thing is repeated 
many times, with slight variations. 

The black-footed albatross (Diomedea nigripes, Audubon) 
has taken almost complete possession of the heaches along the 
north, east, and south sides of the island. While an occasional 
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Laysan albatrosses are not afraid of man. They approach a visitor on the 
island as if to greet him, bowing profoundly. 
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The black-footed albatrosses occupy the beaches of Laysan. This 
species also has a “dance,” more elaborate than that of the white 
albatross and at a slower pace. The notes are soft and the dance 
ends with a sound like the stroke of a bell under water. 
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With wings extended the albatross runs a‘ong the ground 
until it has headway enough to rise against the wind 
like an aéroplane. 
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Black footed albatross about to feed young. 
The food consists of squid partially di- 
gested by the parent. 
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Black footed albatross singing. 
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Young albatrosses totter along fanning their wings in a futile attempt to fly. 
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pair may be found nesting with the white species, as a rule 
they are found by themselves. | 

The black-footed albatross is somewhat larger than the 
white species, and when seen on the wing is instantly recog- 
nized as being far superior as an aviator. Birds of this spe- 
cies followed our ship all the way from the Hawaiian Islands 
to San Francisco. They nest like the Laysan albatross, and 
feed their young in the same manner. Likewise, they have a 
dance, as does the white species, but in their case it is much 
more elaborate, and the figures are more slowly and gracefully 
executed. Instead of lifting one wing they raise both, while 
the notes uttered are much softer, and the whole performance 
ends with a sound which seems to come from deep within the 
bird’s body and suggests the stroke of a bell under water. 
Although they nest separately, black albatrosses are very 
neighborly with the white species. We often saw them vis- 
iting a white colony, and sometimes even trying to perform 
with them. On such occasions, however, the rapid pace set 
by the white bird was rather too much for his more delib- 
erate cousin, and in each instance the affair ended disas- 
trously. 

During the latter part of August, when the young alba- 
trosses are strong enough to fly and to feed themselves, they 
all leave the island and live on the sea until the return of the 
nesting season. 


THE CEDAR WAXWING (BOMBYCILLA 
CEDRORUM) DURING JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1916. 


BY KATHERINE C, POST. 
A. 


This work was done at the University of Michigan Bio- 
logical Station, Douglas Lake, Michigan, under the direction 
of Dr. R. M. Strong. Mr. R. F. Hussey gave me the facts 
regarding the building of the second nest and the dates for 
laying the eggs. Misses R. M. Hall, S. M. Moiles and M. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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Boland also made observations. In this paper I have used 
Miss Hall’s notes for August 6, 4:30-8:30 A. M., Miss Bo- 
land’s for July 12, 8:15-9:15 A. M., July 22, 3:30-4:30 P. 
M., July 27, 4:30-5:30 P. M., and on July 30, 4:00-6:00 P. 
M.; Miss Moiles’ for July 24, 1:30-2:30 P. M. July 26, 
4:00-4:30 P. M., and August 6, 1:30-4:30 and 6:00-6:30 
P. M. 

Insect larvae and any other animals resembling a grub or 
worm are called “worms” indiscriminately in this paper as 
it was not practicable for me to distinguish them. Insect im- 
agos are called “ insects.” 

Three Waxwing’s nests were found within the limits of 
the camp. One of these was in a pine tree at the edge of the 
lake, about nine feet high, and was not accessible for study. 
A second one in a Norway pine, at the edge of the lake was 
seven feet from the ground. My observations of nest build- 
ing were made on this nest. The third nest was completed 
and the eggs laid before I personally observed it. (This pa- 
per deals with the nesting habits of two Cedar Waxwings, 
and the various activities connected with the rearing of the 
young birds.) As Cedar Waxwings show no difference in 
plumage for the sexes, I shall speak of the members of the 
pair as the first and second bird, I shall use the word 
“chirped” to describe the peculiar squeaking sound uttered 
by the young waxwings. 


B. PeErtops oF Nest BUILDING. 


On July 9, 1916, we noticed a cluster of needles and string 
on a pine limb so placed that we thought it the beginning of 
a nest. The next day we saw two waxwings carrying pine 
needles to the tree. The first bird flew upon the nest bring- 
ing more needles. It noticed us and flew away. 


July 12, 8:15-9:15 A. M. 
When we arrived the second bird was standing within the 
nest and seemed to be weaving the inside with its bill. The 
first bird was on a nearby limb and at 8:25 it chased away 
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a vireo which passed the nest, the waxwing flying at the 
vireo rapidly and uttering a single note. At 8:28 the wax- 
wing flew back to the nest, whereupon the second bird left 
it, and two minutes later flew to a tree close by, and noticing 
a string caught around a tree about three yards from the 
nest, it pulled the string with its bill very vigorously for a 
minute. Two minutes later the first bird, which had returned 
to the nest, came to assist it. They both took holds and 
pulled repeatedly at different points. Three minutes later 
they had released the string and the first bird brought it to 
the nest. The string was over a yard long and there was 
some difficulty in getting it to the nest, as it was twisted 
around a small limb. The second bird was on the nest 
waiting for the string and when it was brought, wove it 
into place. At nine o’clock a third waxwing appeared, but 
was chased away by the first bird, which flew rapidly at it 
several times. Five minutes later both birds left the nest and 
the first bird tried to loosen a piece of string which had been 
brought to the tree at an earlier time and was caught around 
a limb. It took hold of the string at several points, but was 
unable to remove it. At 9:07 both birds flew off. The first one 
flew to a ten rope about thirty feet away. It stood on the rope 
and tried to seize the fibres and loosen them. The second 


* bird left the nest and also tried to loosen fibres. Both flew 


then to the top of the rope, where it was frayed. They pulled 
out some fibres, which they took back to the nest, where the 
second bird wove the fibres into the nest. A hermit thrush 
approached and the first bird flew towards it rapidly, where- 
upon the thrush flew away. 

We were at the nest from 11:30 until 12 A. M., but the birds 
did no work. It was rainy and warm. We were there again 
from 3:00-3:30 P. M. At 3:20 the second bird flew to the 
nest and turned around several times. It flew to the rope and 
pecked at the end, but flew away again. 


July 14, 8:00-8:30 A. M. 


The first waxwing flew to a tree about ten feet away. It 
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flew round the nest twice, then went to where the second bird 
was perched. The first bird held something in its beak, which 
it brought to the other bird. At 8:10 the second bird flew 
away, the other followed it and neither returned during our 
stay. On Saturday, July 15, we found one bird sitting upon 
the completed nest. The third nest was in a little maple tree, 
five feet, seven inches from the ground and on a horizontal 
branch a foot from the trunk. This tree was only about 


twelve feet from one of the laboratories, and as people were 


continually passing by the birds became accustomed to them. 
The nest was bulky and rough looking on the outside. It 
was made of grass, fibres, roots, and string not smoothly 
woven together. The inside of the nest was carefully and 
securely woven. It was built upon a forked branch. It meas- 
ured six inches on the outside and three and a half on the in- 
side and was a little longer than it was wide. The nest was 
begun on June 26, and finished on June 28. 


C. Periop or INCUBATION. 


The five eggs were laid on July 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6. My ob- 
servations were begun on July 9, when one of the waxwings 
was upon the nest. I watched for an hour in the morning 
and in the afternoon of July 10, 11, 12 and 14, but did not 
see the bird leave the nest unless I frightened it away, in 
which case it returned in from one to three minutes. It was 
possible that the first bird may have been on at night and that 
the second bird began early in the morning. Any way the 
waxwings did not change at short intervals. My observations 
made me think that the brooding may be done very largely 
by one bird. 


D. NEeEsTING PERIOD. 


July 17, 8:00-9:45 A. M. 

On July 17, there was one little bird with eyes closed and 
seemingly without feathers. The parent bird returned one 
minute after I frightened it away and remained on the nest 
the rest of the hour. 
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July 18, 8:00-11:10 A. M. 

The next morning I saw a second little bird still partly in 
the shell. Again the adult bird returned to the nest within a 
minute. At 9:45 the first parent bird brought food to the sec- 
ond and then flew off again. 


July 19, 8:00-11:10 A. M. 

The following day a large wooden box was placed so that 
I could sit on it and look within the nest. The second bird 
allowed us to approach with the box and did not leave the 
nest until I gave a quick jerk to the limb. There were four 
little birds, and one egg which did not hatch, and was gone 
from the nest the next day. On careful scrutiny, numerous 
feather germs were seen, although at a casual glance the 
nestlings appeared naked. When touched near the mouths, 
the little birds opened them wide, showing a brilliant red and 
orange throat. At 9:07 the second bird was back and brooded 
the nestlings. The thermometer registered a maximum of 
100 degrees and probably on account of the heat the bird 
kept its mouth open. 

Three minutes later the first bird approached the nest di- 
rectly with an insect and put it in the second bird’s bill. This 
food was regurgitated, but this process could not be observed 
as well as a little later on, when berries were fed. Both birds 
fed the young together. Each perched on the side of the 
nest. All the feedings I observed the first few days were 
given by both birds together. At 9:13 the first bird uttered 
a note and flew away, when the second bird sat upon the nest 
again. The first bird flew beyond the tree and then upon a 
branch at the other side of the nest at 9:30. This was one 
of the few times that the waxwing did not fly directly to its 
nest. It may be that the bird was frightened by my presence. 
Both birds perched on the rim of the nest. The first bird 
gave the food to the second and then each put its bill in the 
little birds’ mouths, but I could not see any food. 

At 9:33 the first bird left and the second took its place on 
the nest again. Half an hour later it stood upon the edge of 
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the nest with its mouth open and remained in this position 
for five minutes. At 10:15 the first bird returned and gave 
some animal food to its mate. As before, both birds sat on 
the edge of the nest and placed their bills within the little 
ones’ bills. Both parents kept their bills in motion all of the 
time. At 11:04 the first bird flew off without any sound. 
The second bird remained on the side of the nest for a minute 
and then sat on it, remaining there when I left. 


July 20, 7:00-8:15 P. M. 


The second bird was on the nest and did not move when 
I approached. Two minutes later the first bird flew to a limb 
three inches from the nest. It was perfectly still for a quar- 
ter of a minute and then gave what looked like a worm to 
the second bird. They both put their beaks in the mouths of 
the nestlings. At 7:25 the first bird flew away, and from 
then on until eight o’clock the second bird was on the nest. | 
reached out toward the nest and almost touched it before the 
parent flew off. The four young birds still looked very naked. 
One was a little larger than the other three. At 8:02 the sec- 
ond bird flew towards the nest with wings outstretched as if 
trying to drive me off. 


July 22, 7:30-8:15 A. M., 3:30-4:30 P. M. 


I found the four little birds with their heads up over the 
nest and their eyes closed. Later when food was brought 
they opened their eyes—the first time that I saw them 
open—and raised their heads, opening their mouths. At 7:55 
the second bird brought amelanchier berries, and the little 
birds stood up and nearly fell out of the nest. They uttered 
a single monotonous note, which I shall call a chirp, and kept 
opening and shutting their mouths and moving their wings 
a little. In the afternoon, the birds opened their mouths as 
the observer climbed upon the box and they continued doing 
this for several seconds. The second bird flew by and at four 
o’clock came to the side of the nest, while the first bird flew 
to a tree about one hundred yards away. A few minutes later 
the first bird returned with a small worm and gave it to the 
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second bird, which fed the little birds. At 4:10 the first bird 
left while the second bird sat on the side of the nest with its 
mouth open. The station thermometer registered 86 degrees 
that day. At 4:30 the parent preened the feathers on its 
breast. 

July 23, 8:30-10:40 A. M. 

The sun was very bright and warm, the temperature reach- 
ing 90 degrees in the shade. At 8:35 the parent bird was not 
on the nest. The nestlings had downy feathers on their breasts 
and showed definite feathers an inch long on their wings and 
tail. On their backs the apteria showed plainly. At 8:50 the 
second bird returned with an insect, which it gave to the little 
birds. At a noise from the laboratory it flew off, uttering one 
shrill note and was absent until 9:15, by which time the lit- 
tle birds had become very much excited. When the second 
bird approached it showed no food in its bill, but soon regurg- 
itated two blue berries. Several people approached and the 
birds seemed excited, but it remained on the nest. At 9:40 
the little birds kept stretching their necks upwards with their 
mouths wide open and two minutes later the second bird 
brought several blue berries, which it fed to each of the 
young, and then perched on the nest. It was still there at 
10:35, when the first bird returned with a worm, which was 
first given to the second bird, who swallowed it and later gave 
a part to each little bird. 

July 24, 10:30-11:30 A. M., 1:30-2:30 P. M. 

As I approached the first bird came with food, which it 
regurgitated and gave to each bird. It perched on a limb 
near the nest, where it stayed for three minutes. At 11:03 
it returned with a worm, which it first placed on the side of 
the nest and pinched apart with its beak. Then it swallowed 
the worm, which was regurgitated after a minute and fed to 
the young, each receiving some food, although perhaps not all 
a piece of the worm. At 11:08 the bird flew away, but was 
back in two minutes and fed each bird twice and then the 
parent perched on the side of the nest for five minutes. In 
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the afternoon the young birds were quiet from 1:45 to 1:53, 
when the second bird returned and twice fed each bird with 
some animal food. It remained on the nest until 2:15, when 
the first bird came and fed the young, after which both pa- 
rents flew away. 


July 25, 10:00-11:10 A. M. 


The first thing I noticed was that one little bird tried to 
stand, and for ten seconds succeeded, holding its body up 
above the nest. At 10:45 a parent bird arrived and the young 
stood up in the nest, leaning against each other. They were 
fed blue berries, and then the old bird left and I examined 
the little ones. They were larger than when I saw them last: 
on their breast the downy feathers seemed full grown, while 
on their backs the naked areas were smaller and the tail feath- 
ers were a quarter of an inch long. Two little birds stood and 
flapped their wings, while one pecked at its wing feathers as 
if to preen them. The four birds filled the nest so completely 
that some nestlings were on top of the others. At 10:54 the 
second bird fed the young with blue berries, regurgitating 
them. At 11:06 the first bird brought a worm and fed it to 
the little birds and then offered a berry which seemed whole, 
to a nestling which refused to swallow it, so the old bird took 
it out of this one’s mouth and give it to another. 


July, 26, 12:30-2:15 P. M., 4:00-4:30 P. M. 


When I began my observations the second bird was standing 
at the side of the nest. Seven minutes later, the first bird flew 
to a limb below the nest, where it stood for nearly a minute 
with a blue berry showing in its mouth. It gave the blue 
berry to the second bird, which broke it up and fed it to the 
young. The first bird took no part in the feeding. At 12:40 
the little birds seemed to be sleeping and the second bird sat 
still on the edge of the nest. Two minutes later the young 
birds raised their heads and opened their mouths. At 1:06 
they stood up in the nest and the second bird flew away, but 
returned in two minutes. The nestlings chirped as the parent 
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approached and stretched their necks in its direction with 
their mouths wide open. At 1:20 the first bird was back with 
a worm, which it broke up, placing a small piece in each 
mouth and then flying off at 1:22. Eight minutes later, the 
second bird also flew off and I leaned forward toward the nest 
to observe the little birds more closely. They noticed the 
movement of my finger. Their feathers were developing, 
showing lighter feathers around the crown and yellow on the 


end of the tail. At two o’clock the first bird returned with an 
insect which it broke up and divided among them, leaving after 


two minutes. The first bird flew back at 2:11 with berries, 
which it regurgitated, feeding each little bird one berry. At 
4:00, the first bird flew directly to the nest and fed the young, 
remaining for thre minutes, when it flew to a nearby bush, 
giving a few calls, which were not answered by the nestlings. 
The largest of these held its head out of the nest for five min- 
utes, but the others lay quiet. At 4:20 one of the parents 
brought food directly to the nest. As the bird appeared, the 
young birds raised their heads and opened their mouths. 
Again the berries were regurgitated and food was given to 
each little bird twice. The old bird sat on the edge of the 
nest for a minute. At 4:25 the little birds were quiet in the 
nest and did not move again, while I was present. 


July 27, 4:00-5:30 P. M. 


The parent birds were not near the nest when I approached. 
The young now seemed as well feathered as adult birds, ex- 
cept in the length of the wing and tail feathers. The largest 
of the four lay on top with its head on the side of the nest, 
while the other three were underneath. All had their heads 
on the opposite side and seemed to crowd one another. As 
I touched the nest they raised their heads and opened their 
eyes, but not their mouths. One preened his feathers and I 
could detect no signs of fear. At 4:50 they all became rest- 
less, standing up and opening their bills. They chirped as 
the old bird approached with berries, which were regurgitated 
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and fed to them. The parent remained on the side of the nest 
until five o’clock. At 5:03 the little birds were again quiet 
and remained so until 5:15 when one of them stood up and 
moved its wings. 


July 28, 7:45-9:45 A. M., 1:00-2:15 P. M. 


When I arrived I found only three young birds. The 
largest had disappeared, probably having fallen from the nest, 
at any rate I was unable to find any trace of it. Of the re- 
maining three, two were nearly the same size and the third a 
little larger. Their wing feathers were an inch long and their 
tail feathers an inch and a half. The tail feathers showed the 
yellow terminal band. At eight o’clock a parent bird called, 
and the little birds answered. It flew to the nest over my box, 


flying so close to my face that I ducked my head instinctively. 
This frightened it so that it flew off, but remained away only 
a half minute. It brought blue berries and fed each bird. 
When the parent left, the nestlings raised their heads, but did 
not try to fly after it. At 8:06 the largest of the young birds 


stood up, moved its wings and pecked its feathers. Suddenly 
all of the nestlings stood up and opened their mouths very 
wide. I heard no sound, but they seemed to know that one of 
the old birds was approaching. When a parent came to the 
nest at 8:08 they pushed one another aside, to get a part of the 
worm it brought. The old bird left at 8:09 and for another 
minute the nestlings remained standing, each giving a chirp. 
At 8:13 a parent was back at the nest with a worm and the 
young stretched their necks for it and each received a piece. 
The parents fed them at 8:20 with blue berries, which were 
regurgitated rapidly. It seemed as if each little bird received 
two blue berries. Fifteen minutes later the nestlings be- 
gan to preen their feathers, especially under the wings. At 
8:48 a parent returned with food, which it gave so rapidly 
that I could not see what it was. Blue berries were fed to 
each bird at 8:50 and after feeding the young, the parent sat 
on the side of the nest half a minute. When it left, the little 
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birds changed positions in the nest. At 9:05 a parent returned 
with berries and the nestlings stood up and were very anxious 
for food. In a minute the bird was off again. As it ap- 
proached the nest at 9:15, a goldfinch flew into a tree nearby. 
The waxwing flew at it and seemed much disturbed. When 
any bird flew near the nest the waxwings were much agi- 
tated, but the presence of people seemed to frighten them very 
little. During the summer I had observed a catbird, robin, 
thrush and junco and they were all much more excited by 
the presence of people, than the waxwings were. It is possible 
that the pair I studied were unusually courageous, and they 
may have become used to people gradually. Nevertheless, it 
was remarkable how little disturbed they were by my pres- 
ence on the box near the nest. When the waxwing returned 
from chasing the goldfinch, a bird’s song seemed to disturb 
it. The young chirped loudly, evidently disappointed at not 
getting food. At 9:30 a parent brought blue berries, regurg- 
itating them very rapidly, while the little birds stretched their 
necks, moved their wings and were much excited. Ten min- 
utes later they were fed again, but they were calmer, and 
when the bird flew off (at 9:42) they settled down to sleep. 
At 1:15 a parent flew to a tree south of the nest and re- 
mained there for five minutes, uttering low calls, which the 
young answered. Fifteen minutes later it flew to the young, 
but did not feed them until a minute later, when it placed an 
unbroken blue berry in the bill of one of the young birds, and 
then removed it, as the nestling was unable to swallow it 
whole. The parent then broke the berry up and gave them 
parts of it. Two minutes later both parents flew past the 
nest and called to the nestlings, who opened their mouths, but 
did not answer. At 1:47 a parent brought more berries to the 
young, and again at 1:55. One of the young stood upon the 
edge of the nest and flapped its wings. A minute later the 
nestlings were fed more berries. At 2:10 one of the young 
birds pecked at a leaf above its head. Five minutes later 
they were fed more amelanchier berries and became quiet. 
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July 29, 2:00-4:00 P. M. 

The day was very warm, a maximum of 100 degrees oc- 
curring at 2 P. M. The young birds were quiet in the nest. 
They seemed completely feathered and almost full grown. 
Their tail feathers measured fully two inches. At 2:15 the 
nestlings opened their mouths and kept them open, but this 
seemed more on account of the heat than because of hunger. 
Ten minutes later a parent brought some berries, the little 
ones chirping vigorously. It flew away again in half a sec- 
ond. The nestlings chirped after the bird left. At 3:08, as 
a parent approached, each young bird opened its mouth and 
answered the parent’s call. In five seconds each was fed and 
the parent left. At 3:25 all the young were fed with amel- 
anchier berries. After the parent left they again kept their 
mouths open, because of the heat. Five minutes later one 
nestling became restless and chirped several times. 


July 30, 9:30-11:00 A. M., 4:00-6:00 P. M. 


This was the warmest day during my observing, the ther- 
mometer registering 102 degrees. At 9:45 I found the nest- 
lings with mouths open, lying still. Five minutes later a 
parent came with berries and the young were fed very 
quickly, for the parent flew away again in less than a half 
minute. The little ones chirped and two stood up as if they 
would like to go after it. The birds were restless for the 
next three minutes, opening their mouths and uttering a loud 
chirp. The inside of their mouths was not so brightly col- 
ored as a few days before. At ten o’clock a parent brought 
blue berries and in its eagerness to get its share one nestling 
lost its balance and fell back into the nest. The parent left at 
10:03 and two minutes later the little birds stood up and 
moved their wings with their bills wide open, but no parent 
appeared. At 10:10 the largest of the young held its head 
and wings stretched clear out of the nest. Five minutes later 
the parent brought an insect which the young eagerly de- 
voured and half a minute later the old bird left. In the next 
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ten minutes the birds quieted down, but kept their mouths 
wide open. At 10:28 the parent returned with white berries 
and first tried to give an unbroken one to a nestling. But 
when it failed to swallow the berry the parent broke it up and 
gave it in pieces. Probably three berries were fed in two 
minutes. Thirteen minutes later a parent bird with a blue 
berry showing in its bill flew to a nearby tree, where it stayed 
a minute, the nestlings chirping vigorously all the time. At 
10:45 they preened their feathers and moved their wings, 
while one appeared about to leave the nest. After eight min- 
utes they settled down in quiet, but kept their mouths open. 
In the afternoon I found them apparently very warm and 
very restless. They did not seem afraid of me, but at 4:12 
some noise frightened them and they were very still. At 
4:20 the largest bird stood on the edge of the nest as if 
ready to fly, but five minutes later dropped back into the nest. 
The parents did not return to the nest during the rest of my 
Stay. 
July 31, 8:15-10:20 A. M., 1:20-2:25 P. M. 

On July 31 it was much cooler. The maximum was only 
79 degrees and there was a heavy wind. I think that the wind 
may have prevented the birds from leaving on this day. Their 
mouths were closed and they appeared more quiet and com- 
fortable than on the day before. 

At 8:20, when I pointed my pen toward them, they opened 
their mouths. Ten minutes later one little bird stretched its 
wings. At 8:45 a parent brought blue berries. The nestlings 
chirped when it approached, but were less excited than on the 
day before. The parent regurgitated several berries and fed 
them slowly, remaining on the nest till 8:51. Then the wind 
seemed to frighten the young, who settled down on the nest. 
Fifteen minutes later the nestlings chirped and one stood on 
the edge of the nest preening its feathers and stretching its 
wings. They chirped loudly as a parent approached with 
some insect or worm. At 9:16 the parent left and the little 
birds were quiet. Two minutes later they flapped their wings 
and two of them stood on the edge of the nest. At 9:30 the 
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nestlings were wide awake, but settled down as much as pos- 
sible on account of the wind. Fifteen minutes later they 
raised their heads and chirped and in a minute a parent flew 
to the tree with blue berries. In half a minute it flew away, 
but it was back in three minutes with more berries and each 
nestling received one. After this feeding the young birds 
seemed more active. They stood up and preened their feath- 
ers, opening their mouths and stretching their heads out from 
the nest. 

In the afternoon the young birds were sitting up as if ex- 
pectant. At 1:30 I called to some one passing and they 
opened their mouths. Three minutes later a parent ap- 
proached and fed them with amelanchier berries. It flew off, 
but was back in a minute with blue berries. The young birds 
pushed against each other in their eagerness so that the par- 
ent flew to the other side of the nest in order to feed them all. 
At 1:50 a nestling stood on the edge of the nest. When a par- 
ent approached with blue berries, fifteen minutes later, it had 
hardly room to get on the nest. I broke two blue berries and 
placed pieces on the bills of the young birds. One ate its piece 
and I gave it another, which it swallowed eagerly. At the 
first trial the other two did not eat. After that they seized 
the berries so quickly that they almost bit my fingers. They 
did not seem at all afraid, but seemed willing to eat as long 
as I could supply them with berries. 

At seven o’clock on August first I found the three nestlings 
still in the nest, but one flew off at my approach. On its first 
attempt it flew tbout twenty feet, and then flew to a tree 
twelve feet away. In the next hour it was fed more fre- 
quently than the other two birds, which remained on the nest. 


E. OBSERVATION OF Two YOUNG BirRpDs IN A CAGE. 


In the afternoon the two remaining nestlings were taken 
from the nest and put in a bird cage, which was placed on a 
window sill of one of the Laboratory Buildings. The large 
window was kept open and the parent waxwings came to fee! 
the young regularly. At first a parent would fly to the win- 
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dow ledge and slowly approach the cage if I kept perfectly 
still and remained several feet away from it. A few days 
later a parent approached while I was fastening the cage, and 
fed them in spite of my proximity. We did not succeed in 
getting a parent to feed a young bird held in the hand. 


August 2, 10:15-11:15 A. M., 1:15-2:45 P. M. 


I sat down a few feet from the cage in which the young 
birds were perched close together. At 10:15 they began to 
chirp vigorously, and a parent flew to the window sill and 
then flew away without feeding them. Three minutes later 
it gave each little bird a blue berry. When the young were 
first in the cage they did not seem to know enough to get their 
heads within reach of the parent, but a few attempts were suf- 
ficient for them to learn. Their later difficulties arose from 
eagerness. They kept close together on the perch and pushed 
against each other as if in the nest. At 10:45 the juvenals 
began to chirp loudly and flap their wings when a parent ap- 
proached with amelanchier berries, which it gave them. Af- 
ter they had swallowed the berries they flew against the sides 
and top of the cage. It seemed as if the parents were trying 
to get the young birds out of the cage, for a parent flew back 
with berries, but did not give the juvenals any at first. After 
it found that they could not get away it flew back again to 
the cage. At 10:18 it fed them each a berry. The young birds 
were back on a perch close to each other at 10:50. Ten min- 
utes later a parent flew by to a neighboring tree, but returned 
with amelanchier berries, which it gave to the young, the process 
taking only fifteen seconds. At 11:02 the juvenals were fed 
blue berries and the parent bird was back again with more 
blue berries in half a minute. In the afternoon I found the 
young birds on their perch, moving their wings back and forth 
and preening their feathers. At 1:25 they chirped vigorously and 
a parent flew to a nearby tree where the third young bird was. 
A minute later the parent brought amelanchier berries to them 
and returned with more a minute later. At 1:34 a parent was 
back again with blue berries, and after the young birds ate 
these, they were quiet for a long time. At 2:05 a parent called 
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and the juvenals answered, jumping against the sides of the 
cage. An old bird brought amelanchier berries and it was 
back again with more at 2:10, 2:20 and 2:40. 


August 4, 8:00-9:40 A. M., 1:15-2-15 P. M. 


The maximum temperature on August 4 was 90 degrees. 
At 8:00 the birds were peeping loudly and being answered. 
A parent approached with a blue berry two minutes later, but 
flew off without giving it to them. The juvenals flew against 
the side of the cage and kept on calling, while one raised its 
crest. At 8:05 a parent approached with amelanchier berries, 
which it gave them and left, returning with more berries, 
the two feedings taking less than half a minute. By 8:08 the 
birds were quiet and preened their feathers, each placing its 
bill under its wings and tail. At 8:10 the larger young bird 
began to chirp again, but I heard no answer. A _ parent 
brought blue berries five minutes later and each young bird 
ate one. The juvenals were fed again by a parent at 8:18 
and then I cleaned the cage. When we touched the young 
birds they showed no signs of fear. At 8:25 they were back 
on their perch and eight minutes later a parent bird brought 
two amelanchier berries. Half a minute after it fed them it 
was back with more. At 8:38, after shaking out their feath- 
ers and pecking at the bars of the cage the juvenals settled 
down to sleep and remained so until 8:45, when they picked 
at their wings. A parent gave them each a berry at 8:55 and 
then dropped a large one at the bottom of the cage, which a 
young bird picked up and ate. This was the first time I no- 
ticed the young feeding themselves. After this they showed 
this ability constantly, putting their heads through the bars 
to reach a berry dropped outside. At 8:58 and 8:59 they were 
fed amelanchier berries by a parent. The young birds rubbed 
their bills against the bars of the cage as if to clean them. 
Five minutes later they were dozing, close together on the 
perch. At 9:30 the parent brought a large insect of some 
kind. This was the first time that I had seen animal food 
brought by a parent since we caged the young birds. At 9:32 
a parent brought blue berries and flew back again for more, 
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but on returning to the cage, some noise frightened it, so it 
flew away without giving any berries, much to their disap- 
pointment which they expressed by flying against the side of 
the cage and flapping their wings. At 1:15 they were photo- 
graphed, the cage being moved a few feet into the sunlight. 
A noise made in setting the shutter was followed by their 
chirping as if they expected food.’ In a minute a parent came 
but flew off at sight of the camera. The young birds flew 
against the side of the cage and at 1:18 the parent bird fed them 
blue berries in spite of the nearness of the camera. The young 
birds were in the sun and seemed very warm. At 1:40 a 
parent fed them again. The noise of the camera caused it to 
fly off, but it returned in five minutes and gave the young three 
blue berries. At 2:00 we replaced the cage. 


August 6, 4:20 A. M.-8:15 P. M. 


Before dawn came it was damp and foggy, but by noon it 
became very warm and reached a maximum of 99.2 degrees 
in the afternoon. At 4:25 the young birds were sleeping with 


their heads under their wings. No birds were stirring except 
the night hawk and the whip-poor-will. The young birds 
stirred whenever a sound was made, but did not awaken until 
5:24. Four minutes later they stretched their wings and tried 
to fly. During the day they ate the following food brought 
by the parents: 


5:24 A. 
6:12 A. 
6:14 A. 


a 
> 


742 A. 
759 A. 
oie 
753 A. 
700 A. 
728 A. 
730 A. 
732 A. 
750 A. 
752 A. 
758 A. 


M.—2 
M.—1 
M.—2 


.M.—1 


M.—1 
M.—1 
M.—1 
M.—1 
M.—2 
M.—2 
M.—3 
M.—1 
M.—1 
M.—1 
M.—1 


pin cherries 
cherry 
cherries 
blue berry 
amelanchier 
amelanchier 
amelanchier 
blue berry 
blue berries 
cherries 
cherries 


amelanchier berry 


blue berry 


amelanchier berry 


blue berry 


725 P. 

P. 

7165 P. 

325 P. 

316 P. 

:28 P. M. 
:35 P. M.—1 
:25 P. M.—1 
:39 P. M.—2 
:43 P. M.—1 
:30 P. M.—2 
P. M.—2 


service berries 
blue berries 
cherries 
cherries 
cherry 
cherry 

blue berry 
blue berry 
blue berries 
blue berry 
cherries 
cherries 


:44 P. M.—2 blue berries 


4:55 P. M.—2 
5:12 P. M.—2 


blue berries 
cherries 
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9:45 A.M.—2 amelanchier berries 5:15 P. M.—3 blue berries 


9:55 A. M.—2 blue berries 5:28 P.M.—2 cherries 
10:06 A. M.—2 blue berries 6:00 P.M.—3 cherries 
10:41 A. M.—2 pin cherries 6:02 P. M.—2 blue berries 
10:45 A.M.—1 cherry 6:45 P. M.—2 blue berries 
11:40 A. M.—2 cherries 7:20 P. M.—2 blue berries 
11:59 A.M.—3 blue berries 7:52 P.M.—1 cherry 


12:05 P. M.—2 blue berries 


As accurately as could be observed the birds ate forty-two 
pin cherries, thirty-nine blue berries and twelve amelanchier 
berries. I picked the same number of these of average size 
and found them to weigh seventeen grams. The birds were 
not given any other food. On many occasion during the day 
a parent bird brought food up to the cage and flew away with- 
out leaving it. At first we thought that the bird was fright- 
ened at something, but the repetition of the performance on 
occasions when we could discover no cause for fright con- 
vinced us that the parent was trying to get the young to 
leave the cage and when its efforts failed it came back and 
fed the young. The juvenals were active during the day; they 
seemed to be on the perch less than on the day before. They 
became excited when a butterfly flew past, and one tried to 
catch a fly which came within the cage. They rubbed their 
bills in the sand and also against the side of the cage. They 
also preened their feathers a great deal and flapped their 
wings. As night approached they gradually became less act- 
ive, although they were fed at 7:52, when it was quite dusk. 
At 8:15 they were asleep on their perch. 

After this we kept the birds in the cage for eleven days and 
observed them each day for eight days, but there was little 
change in their behavior. The parent birds became accus- 
tomed to the cage and would bring food even if someone 
were so close that he could have touched the birds by stretch- 
ing out a hand. Nevertheless the young birds became more 
excited at every feeding and beat their wings against the cage 
in their efforts to get away. The last few days the old birds 
stopped feeding them, but came to the cage once every day as 
long as we observed. The juvenals seemed well and lively 
during their entire time in the cage. 


- 
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THE CEDAR WAXWING 


F. SuMMARY. 


My observations of the cedar waxwing showed that the 
male and female build their nest together, one bird bringing 
most of the material and the other bird constructing the nest. 
The second nest was completed on June 28th. Three days 
later the first egg was laid and the other three were laid on 
the three following days. On July 17, sixteen days after the 
first egg was laid, the first bird was hatched, and by July 19 
the four birds had hatched. As the young birds did not ali 
hatch on the same day, they showed considerable variation in 
size and development. 

The first sound from a nestling was heard the fourth day 
after the first bird was hatched and from this time on they 
usually chirped when a parent approached. 

As to food, I found that the young waxwings were fed with 
food which the parents first swallowed and then regurgitated, 
until the nestlings were nearly old enough to leave the nest. 
On the first four days I saw only animal food, worms or large 
insects, and both parents took part in the feeding process. On 
the fourth day they were fed amelanchier berries, and after 
this their food was partly berries and partly bugs and worms. 
In the cage they were fed almost entirely on berries. The 
amount of time between feedings varied very much. In the 
middle of the day they were fed more frequently than toward 
night. On a hot day they were fed less often than on a cooler 
one. During an entire day we found that two young birds in 
a cage ate 93 berries and cherries. I picked the same num- 
ber and found them to weigh seventeen grams. 

Within the cage the two juveniles were fed at about the same 
intervals as before. They became more active every day, fly- 
ing against the sides of the cage, chirping and preening their 
feathers. The fourth day in the cage a young bird was seen 
to pick up a berry. After this both birds picked up fruit 
whenever any was dropped within their reach. In the cage, 
as in the nest, the young birds kept close together and ap- 
peared to be fond of each other. When they were released 
they seemed well and strong. 
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EDITORIAL 


The American Ornithologists Union convened for its thirty-fourth 
stated meeting for a three-day session in Philadelphia, at the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, November 14 to 16. The attendance of 
members from all parts of the country was the largest in its his- 
tory. The program was varied with motion pictures of birds and 
accounts of explorations in remote fields. Mr. James P. Chapin’s 
paper on “Bird Migration in Central Africa,” and Dr. W. H. 
Bergtold’s paper on “ What Determines the Length of Incuba- 
tion,” were among the most valuable contributions to the long list 
of interesting and valuable papers. 


The fourth annual meeting of: the Wilson Ornithological Club 
will be held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, December 27 and 
28, 1916. There is good prospect of a large attendance and an 
attractive program. This meeting furnishes an opportunity to 
bird lovers of the central districts of the country to meet for 
mutual acquaintance, such as is furnished by the Cooper Club 
meetings in California for the people of the Pacific slope, and the 
meetings of the various organizations on the Atlantic slope. Let 
us take advantage of this rare opportunity. 
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TENNESSEE ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


October marked the close of the first year’s work of this asso- 
ciation and the results were quite up to expectations. A great 
deal of field work has been done and,the status of a great many 
of the rarer birds has been put on a definite basis. Lack of time 
and opportunities have prevented observations on other species 
whose distinction is still\!much in question. Local lists have been 
secured from observers, chiefly in the central part of the state, and 
revisions and additions to these in future is part of the working 
plan. Arrangement has been made with the State Department of 
Fish and Game to finance the publication of several bulletins. A 
number of new members have been added during the year and ef- 
forts have been made to standardize their observations along sys- 
tematic lines. 

The pleasure and recreation afforded by bird study is being ad- 
vanced as a substitute for the hunting and killing of game birds. 
Two full page illustrated bulletins to this end have been prepared 
and published simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the state. Meetings or outings have been held 
semi-monthly except during the summer months. Several joint 
outing trips have been taken to localities which appeared to offer 
special faunal variations. 

The first annual meeting was held October 20, in Nashville, and 
the following officers jwere elected: Prof. 1A. C. Webb, president; 
Judge H. T. Hughes, vice-president; Dr. G. R. Mayfield, secretary- 
treasurer; A. F. Ganier, curator. New members elected at this 
time were H. A. Cummins, Prof. E. C. Davis, H. E. Myers, J. T. 
Shaver, Dr. R. M. Strong, and H. S. Vaughn. The curator reported . 
that the study collection of skins, now embracing over one hundred 
and seventy species of Tennessee birds, was available for the use 
of the members. The publication of the list of the birds of the 
state was postponed for a year pending the securing of more 
definite data on certain species. 

The interest shown by a good percentage of the members of 
the Society is such that its permanency seems assured. 

A. F. GANTER. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


“INCUBATION PERIOD .OF KILLDEER.” 


In the September, 1916, number of the Wilson Bulletin, under 
the above caption, Mr. J. M. Bates describes the nesting of a Kill- 
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deer, whose nest was found May 20th, and the eggs thereof hatched 
June 15th, making a period of twenty-six days in which the eggs 
were known to have been incubated. The author concludes with 
this question: “Can anyone add more accurate data as to the 
period of incubation?” 

The Killdeer, one of the breeding birds of my neighborhood, has 
furnished in years past many interesting notes for its family his- 
tory. Its nest has frequently been found, but always some time 
after it had received its full complement of eggs. For about fifteen 
years I have maintained a standing offer of a dollar to any child, 
who would tell me of a nest in which the set of eggs had not been 
completed. Since the initial offer some of the boys have grown 
to manhood, always forgetful of the name of the species, but re- 
ferring to it as “the dollar bird.” 

It was on our own home lot about one hundred feet beyond the 
fence of the house yard, in the afternoon of April 19, 1916, that my 
sister, Dr. E. Amelia Sherman, found a Killdeer’s nest with only 
three eggs in it, the fourth being added the next day. On the morn- 
ing of May 17th two eggs were hatched, and by six o’clock in the 
evening three birds were out of the shell. Early the next morning 
there was nothing in the nest but a newly hatched Killdeer, to the 
brooding of which the mother returned as soon as the intruder 
withdrew. A cold wind blew all that day, the nest was not visited 
again until 5 p. m., when it was found empty, but not more than 
two feet from it lay a velvety little Killdeer, dead, but not yet stiff. 
So closely did its concealing colors harmonize with its surround- 
ings it was found only after most careful searching. That the in- 
cubation period for this nest of eggs was twenty-eight days there 
can be no doubt. 

It is not certain that all of the other three young ones grew to 
maturity, but it is believed that they did. So protective was their 
coloration, so: adroit was parental management, that they were not 
seen after leaving the nest until they had attained the size of the 
adult House Sparrow. This has been the experience with other 
broods studied in previous years, and it offers grounds for hope 
that the Nebraska birds evaded the snake as successfully as they 
did the ornithologists. 


ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 
National, Iowa. 


NOTES FROM LAKE COUNTY, OHIO. 


Holboells Grebe: The autumn 1916 flight of the Holboells Grebe 
must have been halted a short time along our southern lake shore 
for on Oct. 8th I counted no less than eleven in a half mile walk 
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along the beach. They were fishing a few rods off shore and of- 
fered unusual opportunities for observation. This is the first time 
since spring of 1913 that I have noted them. 

E. A. 
Painesville, O. 


Purple Sandpiper in Lake County, Ohio: While out on the 
stones of a breakwater that extends some distance out into the 
lake, on Oct. 29, 1916, I met with a Sandpiper that looked unfa- 
miliar, and as he seemed very unafraid I took out my note book and 
began to write as detailed a description as possible. The bird was 
within 15 feet of where I sat and sized me up as closely while I 
wrote as I did him. Before I was through observing with the glass, 
I had made up my mind I had found a Purple Sandpiper, and later 
book descriptions and plates confirmed this. In case any reader 
may doubt, here are the field notes which we can see apply to no 
other Sandpiper. 

“Legs and feet pure deep yellow. Bill about one and one-fourth 
inches and slightly decurved at tip. Yellow at base and black or 
nearly so at tip. Head without streaks, plain dull gray on crown. 
Back without streaks, like head, but feathers edged lightly with 
darker color. Most of wing feather edged with white. 

“Upper breast dull grayish, but lighter than back. Lower breast 
somewhat mottled gray and white but not streaked. Sides and 
under tail coverts lightly streaked. Eye lids white. A small tri- 
angular shaped area in front of eye darkest spot on head. 

“Size of bird about that of Pectoral and similar in build but legs 
seem shorter. Later: Flushed bird. Central tail feathers blackish, 
outer ones lighter—grayish. White edges to wing feathers making 
bars. ‘Krieked’ not unlike Pectoral.” 

Might add here that on the 18th I found two Red-backed Sand- 
pipers in this same place. The lower stones of the breakwater are 
moss covered and the birds in feeding would put the tips of the 
rather long decurved bills close to the stones feeling about in the 
mossy growth. The wash of the water would come up.and bury 
their heads and shoulders, but they would not even look up, the 
receding water leaving them with tip of bills close to the rock, 
moving about in the mossy growth. , 

E. A. DOOLITTLE. 
Painesville, O. 


Black-throated Green Warbler as a Summer Resident: I have 
found this Warbler in summer the past three years, and this season 
found evidence enough to establish them as breeding birds. 
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The locality is a mixed woods crowning a high bluff on Grand 
River. It is much intersected by hemlock grown ravines, and in 
places thick with undergrowth. I first found a singing male in 
1914, on July 19th. 

In 1915 I visited the place earlier—on June 20th—and again 
found a singing male. 

This year I was there again on July 2nd and while a male bird 
was singing in the hemlocks behind me, I watched a female gather 
her bill full of insect food from the trees and then suddenly dart 
away across a ravine. Lack of time and the deep ravines prevented 
a serious search for the nest. 

Late Bobolinks: I thought I had made a late record for Bobo- 
links in 1915 when on the 29th of August I discovered a flock of 
15 or 20 in “Reed Bird” plumage feeding in a low corn field much 
overgrown with fox tail grass; but I went the record several bet- 
ter this fall by flushing a single bird on Sept. 12, from the edge of 
a sedge-grown marsh. As he came up out of the tangle and flew 
away he gave a few fragmentary notes of his summer song inter- 
mingled with the numerous “chinks” of alarm. 

Redpolls: Two friends and myself had the pleasure of watching 
a flock of 25 or 30 of these birds on April 15th of this year feeding 
along the edge of a sheltered shrub-grown swamp. A number of 
them ;were full plumaged males. 

Caspian Tern: After looking in vain for a number of years to 
find this bird about Fairport Harbor I was rewarded this fall on 
Aug. 23 by seeing two suspects wing, by. A few days later sev- 
eral were seen under more favorable circumstances and their 
idenity easily proven. On Sept. 8, while I sat by the lighthouse at 
the end of the pier, several were fishing at the mouth of the river 
and many more were flying about higher up, and uttering their 
hoarse squawks. 

I watched them until tired of it and started:up the beach when, 
as I raised my head over a stone breakwater, there stood eighteen 
of them not a hundred feet away on the sand. They were all 
pointed in one direction and reminded me of a company of soldiers, 
the big red bills seemingly a mark of distinction for services ren- 
dered. Herring and Bonaparte Gulls and Common Tern are ,pres- 
ent every fall but this is the first time I have found the Caspians. 

E. A. DOOLITTLE. 

Painesville, O. 
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NOTES ON THE FALL MIGRATIONS OF 1916 IN 
CHICAGO AREA. 


Our observations during the fall migration of 1916 have been 
rather more extensive than hitherto and have yielded many good 
records. Our migration dates made during the last four years 
have been extended in,a good many instances. Some of the dates 
made in this fall migration are both earlier and: later than Mr. 
B. T. Gault’s migration dates of Glen, Ellyn, which is only a few 
miles west of LaGrange. 

There are several birds which are on a decided increase in this 
region, these being the Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, and Car- 
dinal. The Titmice were first noted in any great numbers dur- 
ing the winter of 1915-16, and since then have been seen very 
often. On August 14, 1916, eight of these birds were observed at 
Riverside, two or three from all appearances being young birds. 
This leads to the conclusion that they may have nested in the 
vicinity. 

The Carolina Wren, although it has been of regular occurrence 
in the past, did not become common until August of this year. 
Since then we have noted it in many different localities, chiefly on 
account of it being in full song. The Cardinal has been very com- 
mon this year and is undoubtedly increasing in the Chicago area. 
These three birds are clearly extending their range northward. 

Among the strictly migrants the. Red-breasted Nuthatch, Myrtle 
Warbler, and Rusty Blackbird have been more abundant than 
usual this fall. 

On September ist the American Crossbills appeared and have 
been numerous since that time. On October 21 the Redpolls put 
in an appearance, which is unusually early. Last Saturday, Novem- 
ber 4, a flock of 10 were watched for a long time at Riverside. They 
were exceedingly tame. White-throated Sparrows have been en- 
tirely absent this fall. Other interesting dates are the following: 

Palm Warbler, last seen October 28, 1916. 

Ring-necked Pheasant, seen October 21, 1916. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler, last seen October 14, 1916. 

Orange-crowned Warbler, last seen October 28, 1916. 

Black and White Warbler. 

Tree Swallow, last seen October 22, 1916. 

Barn Swallow, last seen September 30, 1916. 

Greater Yellow-legs, last seen October 28, 1916. 

Golden Plover, November 5, 1916. . 

Red-backed Sandpiper and Black Bellied Plover, November 6. 
1916 (L. Michigan). The Red-headed Weetpeens are staying this 
winter for the first time since 1913. 
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The Bachman Sparrow and Lark Sparrow were both found to 
be breeding here this last summer (1916). 

JAMES D. WATSON, 
LaGrange, Ill. (Cook County). EpMUND HUESBERG. 


REMARKABLE NESTING OF CLIFF SWALLOWS. 


That the cliff swallow is a bird of much adaptability is evi- 
denced by the fact that it has taken to modern improvements and 
now very generally plasters its curious gourd-shaped nests under 
the eaves of various buildings, usually barns. A few colonies still 
cling to their ancestral habits, building against the cliffs; but most 
have abandoned the old way for the new. 

During the summer of 1916 the writer was privileged to observe 
a still further degree of adaptability. Away up in the backwoods 
of Eastern Maine, in Washington County, thirty miles from the 
sea, an opening in the ancient wood marks the site of an old farm, 
long since abandoned. Some 'of the buildings, including the house, 
are gone. The great barn, however, built of massive timbers 
squared with a broad-axe, fastened together with wooden pins 
and covered with split-cedar shingles smoothed with the draw- 
shave, four feet long and laid two feet to the weather, still stands, 
and firm. Another building is verging toward ruin. The place is 
known far and wide as the “Bacon Farm.” 

For many years the cliff swallows have nested upon the great 
barn in a large colony of several hundred birds. An examination 
of the place this summer (1916) disclosed the interesting fact that 
a few pairs had abandoned the eaves and built inside the big barn, 
side by side with the barn swallows. An examination of the 
smaller building revealed many mnests similarly located, while a 
“lean-to” shed, open on one side, harbored a number of families 
within. It is not unknown for these birds to build within an open 
shed, though this is rare, but the writer can find no reference any- 
where to their nesting inside a closed building, like the barn swal- 
lows. 

A letter received from Dr. Guy C. Rich of Hollywood, California, 
formerly of Sioux City, Iowa, states that he has found the cliff 
swallows nesting in the deserted burrows of the sand swallows on 
the Big Sioux River at Sioux City. Mud pellets were plastered 
about the entrances and the eggs were observed in the burrows. 
No record can be found by the writer of any similar nesting. Evi- 
dently our knowledge of the nesting of the birds is far from com: 
plete. There is much to learn still. Even an amateur may stum- 
ble upon some unique or interesting fact. The swallows are 
particularly interesting, most species having displayed surprising 
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COMPARATIVE MID-WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


The diagram shown herewith has been compiled by the U. &. 
Weather Bureau and represents the average morning tempera- ~ 
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tures throughout the country during the month of January. The 
observations are the average for a number of years and were 
taken at 8 a. m. by the various local weather stations. 

This chart should prove of interest to students of bird life, in 
that it shows what our various winter birds have to contend with 
and how the isothermal lines fail to follow the lines of latitude. 
Other conditions, of course, such as topography, wind and food 
supply, enter into the distribution of winter birds, but tempera- 
ture is the item which is most tangible and of the greatest in- 
terest. 

Nashville, Tenn. A. F. GANIER. 


The King Eider (Somateria spectabilis) in Summit county, Ohio. 
I have received from Mr. William Barber Haynes, Akron, the head 
and neck of an immense King Eider, with the statement from him 
that four individuals were shot November 14, one of which was 
preserved by Mr. Arch Kunzel, of Akron. The one, the head of 
which was sent to me, was killed several days later than the day 
on which the four were shot. It is positively stated that these 
five birds were alike, and that two others, which Mr. Haynes did 
not see, were like these and were killed on November 15. These 
constitute the third record for the state, and the second one for 
th interior of the state. LynpDs JONEs. 


STARLINGS IN OHIO. 


Mr. S. V. Warram, of Austinburg, Ohio, reports a Starling in the 
Grand River bottoms on November 12. It begins to appear that 
this second interloper has begun its march across the country, fol- 
lowing the example of the Sparrow. While its numbers are so few 
a concerted effort looking toward its destruction will at least re- 
tard its progress. LyNpDs JONES. 


LATE TREE SWALLOWS. 


Reports from many northern Ohio localities, with the writer's 
personal observations, indicate that there has been a very late 
and unaccountable northern stay of the Tree Swallow—so late that 
many hundreds of these birds seem to have perished from cold 
and hunger. 
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May Bird Census 


F. MAY TUTTLE, OSAGE, IOWA. 


In order that you may reconcile my list with town life, I feel 
that an explanation is necessary. Our home is located on two 
good sized lots; near the out-skirts of town. Just outside the 
west window in the kitchen, where much of my time is spent, are 
two plum trees, a concrete bird pool, berry bushes in an adjoining 
yard; and in other parts of the yard are hard maples, apple and 
evergreen trees, so that conditions are favorable for bird-life in 
abundance. The Martin house was erected early in May but the 
birds failed to find it until Decoration Day. The Western 
Meadowlark that I hear almost every day sings on a pasture fence 
two blocks south of our home. In every case where the locality 
is not mentioned, I saw the birds in my own door-yard. 

May ist, chaperoned the 5th grade girls on a picnic to Sugar 
Creek: Slate-colored Junco, Robins, English Sparrow, Lark Spar- 
row, Myrtle Warbler, Kingfisher, Flicker, 

May 4th.—A five mile walk south-east of town: Robins, 9; Eng- 
lish Sparrows; Bronzed Grackles, 6; Chipping Sparrow, 3; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 3; Meadowlark, 6; Flicker; Field Sparrow; Crow, 6; 
Blue Jays; Brown Thrasher; Blue-headed Vireo; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet; Cowbird; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Bluebirds, 3; Song Spar- 
row; Goldfinch, 2. 

May 3rd, 5th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 15th, and 16th.—The Northern 
Hairy Woodpecker came to the suet. How do I know that it was 
the Northern Hairy? Because, (a woman’s reason) it stood be- 

° side a robin one day and was fully as large. 

May 12th—Male and female Grosbeak, Catbird, Robin, English 
Sparrow, Grackle, Mourning Dove, Chipping Sparrow, Blue Jay. 

May 15th.—Olive-backed Thrush, Traill Flycatcher, Baltimore 
Oriole, Grosbeak, Catbird, Robin, Bluejay, Swift, English Spar- 
row, Grackle. 

May 16th.—Robin, Grackle, Bluejay, English Sparrow, House 
Wren, Olive-backed Thrush, Summer Yellow Bird, Philadelphia 
Vireo, Grosbeak, Catbird, Screech Owl, Least Flycatcher, North- 
ern Hairy Woodpecker. 

May 17th—Robin, Bluejay, Grackle, House Wren, Catbird, 
Olive-backed Thrush, White-throated Sparrow, 2; Least Fly- 
catcher, Chipping Sparrow,iRedstart, Baltimore Oriole. 

May 18th.—Tree Sparrow, Grosbeak, Robin, English Sparrow, 
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B. Oriole, 


Grackle, Olive-breasted Thrush, Nashville Warbler, 
White-throated Sparrow, House Wren, Catbird. 

May 19th.—Robin, English Sparrow, Swift, B. Oriole, Tennessee 
Warbler, Olive-backed Thrush, Catbird, Goldfinch, Redstart, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Grackle, Wilson’s Warbler, Cape May Warbler, 
father, mother and daughter, Orange-crowned Warbler, Grosbeak, 
Bluejay, House Wren. 

May 20th.—B. Oriole, English Sparrow, Robin, Cape May Warb- 
ler, Grackle, Catbird, Swift, Nashville Warbler, Tennessee Warb- 
ler, Orange-crowned Warbler, Meadowlark, Bluejay. 

May 2l1st.—Orange-crowned Warbler, Catbird, Maryland Yel- 
low Throat, B. Oriole, Robin, Nashville and Tennessee Warblers, 
Olive-backed Thrush, English Sparrow, Yellow Warbler, Red- 
start, Magnolia Warbler, Pewee, Alder Flycatcher, Yellow-breast- 
ed Flycatcher, Yellow-throated Vireo, Swift, Downy Woodpecker. 
This bird was very peculiar, the head was all black, below the 
belly was washed with brown, no white on the wings, and when 
it flew it showed two parallel white patches on the back; Green- 
crested Flycatcher, Red-eyed Vireo, Grackle. 

May 22nd.—Tennessee Warbler, Maryland Yellow-throat, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Catbird, Meadowlark, Wren, B. Oriole, Robin, 
English Sparrow,,Alder Flycatcher, a Flycatcher with faint mark- 
ings on the breast, Grosbeak, Bronzed Grackle, Bohemian Wax- 
wing, 8 in the next flock, Red-headed Woodpecker, Flicker, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Swift. 

May 238rd.—B. Oriole, English Sparrow, Bluejay, Robin, Cat- 
bird, Wren, Grackle, Summer Yellowbird, Hummingbird, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Orange-crowned Warbler, Phoebe, Grosbeak, 
Tennessee Warbler, Swift, Screech Owl, Red-headed Woodpecker. 

May 24th.-Tennessee Warbler, English Sparrow, Catbird, 
Swift, Hummingbird, Grackle, Wren, Grosbeak, Robin, B. Oriole, 
Meadowlark, Bluejay, Flicker. 

May 25th.—Robin, Bluejay, Flicker, Catbird, English Sparrow, 
Wren, Black-billed Cuckoo at 6:00 a. m. in an apple tree, Swift, 
Grackle, Meadowlark, Martin, B. Oriole, Mourning Dove. 

May 26th.—Robin, Wren, B. Oriole, Grackle, English Sparrow, 
Swift, Catbird, Bluejay, Chipping Sparrow, Tennessee Warbler 
Grosbeak, Flicker, Mourning Dove, 

May 27th.—This day was spent at Spring Park, 2 miles south- 
west of town: Robin, English Sparrow, B. Oriole, Wren, Bluejay, 
Swift, Grosbeak, Grackle, Tennessee Warbler, Catbird, Martin, 
Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Brown Thrasher, Meadowlark, 
Crow, Bluebird, Field Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Tennessee 
Warbler, Indigo Bunting, Alder Flycatcher, Bank Swallow, 
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Mourning Warbler, Yellow-throater Vireo, Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Least Flycatcher, Olive-backed Thrush, Pewee, Yellow Warbler, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Maryland Yellow-throat, Sandpiper (7), 
Woodthrush, Red-eyed Vireo, Cowbird, Redstart, Tree Swallow, 
Chickadee, Scarlet Tanager, Canadian ;Warbler, Cliff Swallow, 
Kingbird, Goldfinch, Mourning Dove and a Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
in the bird pool when we returned. 

May 28th.—B.!Oriole, Robin, Catbird, Wren, Mourning Dove, 
Grackle, English Sparrow, Martin, Grosbeak, Swift, Flicker, Blue- 
jay, Tennessee Warbler. 

May 29th.—Wren, Catbird, Pewee, Swift, Robin, English Spar- 
row, Meadowlark, Grackle, Bluejay, Chipping Sparrow, Screech 
Owl. 

May 30th.—Martins, 6; Wren, Grackle, Robin, English Sparrow, 
Catbird, Swift, Grosbeak, Maryland Yellowthroat, Pewee, Meadow- 
lark, Field Sparrow, Red-headed Woodpecker, B. Oriole, Flicker, 
Kingbird, Mourning Dove, Screech Owl. Part of these birds were 
seen in or near some woods south of town, and part in the ceme- 
tery, as well as my yard. , 

May 3i1st.—B. Oriole, Martin, Catbird, Robin, Swift, Grackle, 
Wren, English Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Meadowlark. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


“Some Bird Friends,” by Henry F. Pullen, Victoria, B. C. Pub- 
lished by the Free Lance Company, Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

There are thirty pages of text, including twenty-three half-tone 
cuts in the text, besides a full page frontispiece and a full page 
ocean scene facing the last page. The delicately tinted cream-buff 
paper makes a pleasing combination with the black type, but is 
not well adapted to half-tone reproductions. It is possible that a 
coarser mesh screen would have given a better effect. Fifteen of 
the headings relate to bird species which are common in the region 
which is here under discussion, while the headings “Game Birds” 
and “Birds of the Swamp” cover several species respectively. It 
is a popular treatise, written in entertaining style, intended to 
please while instructing. To one who is familiar with the region 
those essays call up visions of the pure bracing air, with the taint 
of the ocean in it, the vast reaches of the-dark green forests, and 
the feling of limitless freedom peculiar to the far west. 


“ Conservation of Our Wild Birds,” by Bradford A. Scudder. Is- 
sued by the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


“Birds that We Should Encourage to Nest About Our Country 


Homes,” “ Nesting-Boxes,” ‘“ Martin Houses,” “ Bird Baths,” “ Win- 
ter Feeding of Birds,” “Berry and Seed Bearing Trees and 
Shrubs,” “Aquatic Plants,” “The Establishment of a Sanctuary,” 
“Enemies of Wild Birds,” “ Bibliography of Works Pertaining to 
Birds and the Out-of-Doors,” with four illustrations, indicate the 
nature of the subject matter and the nature of this 71-page bro- 
chure. Its value is enhanced because of the completeness of the 
topics, and the clearness with which the topics are handled. It is 
made clear that not all birds can be attracted by the same methods, 
or by one method of treatment. We take issue with the author 
that the Barred Owl is very destructive to wild bird life. In our 
experience it is less so than the Screech Owl. Of course there may 
may be a difference in different districts. We commend this pub- 
lication as an aid to the conservation of our wild birds. L. J. 
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New MORRISON HOTEL 


and Boston Oyster House 
(In the Heart of the Loop) . 
MADISON AND CLARK STREETS, CHICAGO 
The hotel of perfect service Most popular hotel in the West 


Unexcelled facilities for taking care of 
private luncheons, banquets, conventions, etc. 


The Commercial Men’s Convenient Headquarters 
Price notably moderate—Large effective sample rooms 


Visit ‘ous Dutch Grill Oyster Howes 


Second and corner section of New Morrison Hotel 
now being erected 


Accommodations for 1400 at one time in Boston Oyster House after complétion, 
March 1, 1917. 
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E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 
POWERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We have designed a beautiful little piece of inexpensive 
jewelry, consisting of an 


Emblem for Members of the Wilson Club 


This little Wilson’s Warbler can be mounted on a stick-pin, 
bar-pin, fob, lapel button, or hat-pin, These may be had of the 
designer or Business Manager, Wilson Bulletin. We specialize in 
the manufacture of class pins, medals, class rings and fraternity 
pins. 


E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 
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Blue-Bird 


Published in co-operation with the Cleveland Bird Lov- 
ers’ Association, and devoted to 


BIRD STUDY and CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, 10c a Copy 
AGENTS WANTED 


Address Editor Blue-Bird, 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Ohio. 
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The Collectors’ Journal 


‘An illustrateG monthly magazine devoted to collectors of postage 
stamps. The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no collector 
ean afford to be without. 


“ Subscription Price, per year. 
Sample Copy, 5c. 


H, i. LINDQUIST, anp 
700 East 40th St, Chicago, Ill. 


high grade commercial and publication work at moderate prices. 
Write us about your next job. 


SALE 


A few Complete Sets of the "Old Series" 


Also back numbers of the “New Series,” and 
odd numbers of old Bird Mayazines. 


List furnished to those interested who write to 


WILSON BULLETIN, 
Spear Laboratory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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